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What about pagtranere a 
W as it a farce o aide fy sh some- 
thing worth wh yy _ ma 


Who owns the air ‘Seereret 
The commerce department doesn’t at any rate. 
Congress refused it control over radio broad- 
casting. 


What does “S O S” mean?....... 


Many people think these wireless distress sig- 
nals are the abbreviation of “Save Our Souls.” 


Will platinum supplant gold?....... 
The former is just now all the rage in articles 
of jewelry. 


Is the world nearer disarmament?. . . 
Not if the Geneva preparatory conference is 
an indication. 


Protest debt settlement............ 


Parading French veterans claim American 
terms “ruinous” to France. 


“They shall not pass” 
W ho said it and when? 


Capital etiquette in 1829........... 


Formalities in Jackson’s day. 
“Such pains, such pleasures now alike are o’er, 
And beaus and etiquette shall soonexist no more 
At their speed behold advancing 
Modern men and women dancing.” 


How fast does the wind blow?...... 
Wind velocity can be measured with the ane- 
mometer. 


Do you like soda “pop’?.......... 
The guzzling of soft drinks is America’s great- 
est summer sport. 


What were the “dark ages”?....... 
“The age wherein he lived was dark; but he 
could not want sight, who taught the world 
to see.’—Denham. 


Mexico elections fatal... .. ite ewas 
Candidate for congress and eight other per- 
sons killed in riots. 
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Hail the new marble “champ”!..... 
“Reverse english’ of 11-year-old Késtucky 
youngster carries him to victory in national 
tournament. 


Arsenal tragedy. . yewesl ee 
Lightning fires. naval ammunition depot at 


Lake Denmark, N. J. 


Hard to press your neckties?....... 
Try the steam kettle method. 


The art of sand-painting........... 
Navajos most proficient in this ancient A meri- 
can art. 


The cow’s mysterious cud......... 
W hat is it? How can they “lose” it? 


Mouse wrecks an auto............. 
Other odd mishaps. 


Coolidges in Adirondacks......... , 
President goes fishing and lands fish the size 
of which is still an object of wide speculation. 


Typhoid a vacation menace........ 
How to avoid this dread fever. 


Another belled buzzard story....... 
Other interesting letters from Pathfinder 
readers. 


Can worms be.coaxed by fiddling?... 
Government entomologist laughs at this old 
superstition. 


Where they fish by torchlight...... 


“Four out of five know it!”........ 
Hard to get rid of that skunk odor. 


Where does light go—. eevee eeeeee 


—when it goes out? 


Birds were once reptiles........... 
Eggs, biologists say, prove this. 


New arctic expedition...... cme. 
Capt. Wilkins will make another effort to fly 


over polar region. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 





United by Collision 


While driving into Washington on a 
visit George Williams, of Baltimore, 
collided with Clarence Williams, of 
Washington. Both men got out of their 
machines to determine what damage 
had been done and a policeman who 
chanced to be passing at the time pro- 
ceeded to obtain a report of the colli- 
sion. When he found both men had the 
same last name he appeared dumfound- 
ed for there was a similarity in the 
faces and mannerisms of the Williamses. 

After the Williamses had compared 
notes as to ancestry they found that they 
were brothers. Thirty years ago they 
were placed in an orphanage near Bal- 
timore and became separated when one 
was adopted. They had long ago given 
up hope of ever finding each other 
again. Now, through some invisible 
power they have been reunited. Was 
the auto collision just an ordinary ac- 
cident as Smith and Jones, or anybody 
else, might have? 


Now You See It; Now You Don’t 


How often have we dreamed of liter- 
ally wallowing in mountains of coins 
and banknotes only to wake up and find 
not a red cent in our palm. Another 
thrill that suddenly loses its kick comes 
during waking hours. Djuever see a 
corner of a $20-bill peeping out at you 
from a box or from under porch steps 
or some place; then when you grabbed 
for it you found that it was a corner of 
a bill—no more, no less? 

A night watchman in a Dayton bank 
got ahold of some Small pieces of paper 
money left around in the waste basket 
and took great delight in so placing 
them to fool people. But the police 
found out who the town joker was and 
gave him a good talking to. Counter-} 
feiters, they ‘said, might easily make 
use of the torn bits of currency in rais- 
ing the denominations of others bills. 


Proof is in the Eating 


Several months ago a Chicago woman 
was found guilty of putting her hus- 
band out ‘of the way by means of a 
poisonous powder. She was granted a 
new trial however and her second trial 
gave her attorney a chance to show the 
judge and jury that, as Shakespeare 
might have said, “not all is poison that 
bitter is.” 

The prosecution claimed that some 
pills found in the pocket of the deceased 
husband contained arsenic. But the 
woman’s attorney swallowed several of 
them without ill effect and glared at the 
prosecuting attorney. This made the lat- 
ter mad and he shouted: “Why don’t 
you eat some of the poison that killed 
him?” indicating a box on the table. 

“Well, this powder is for cleaning 
jewelry and might make me sick, but if 
you insist, here goes,” and the defense 
attorney scooped up a liberal quantity 
and swallowed it. Then he continued 


his plea for his client. As, the case 
against the woman was based chiefly 
on the box of supposed poison and as 
the daring attorney showed no signs 
of becoming a dead man, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty and the 
judge called it a day. 


Bears are So Affectionate! 


Two McCann brothers, Bill and Jim, 
were on their way to their mountain 
cabin in Idaho when they saw bear 
tracks. Jim told his brother to continue 
with the pack train and he would trail 
the bear. Jim had followed the bear’s 
tracks for some little while when he 
was suddenly set upon from behind and 
knocked down. His assailant was none 
other than the bear he was hunting. 
His rifle was knocked from his hand as 
he went dewn and, owing to the bear’s 
proximity, he was unable to reach a re- 
volver which he carried at his hip. But 
Jim had a huge hunting knife and he 
managed to get ahold of it. Not a mo- 
ment too soon he drove the blade into 
the bear’s body near the heart. 

As the bear fell away from him Jim 
crawled some distance until he was too 
weak to go further. He was losing 
blood from his scalp which was almost 
torn off; also his right arm was almost 
torn frém its socket. Jim thought he 
would die before help came so he 
scrawled a note to his brother: “Bill: 
The bear killed me, but, by heaven, I 
killed him.” 

When Jim was found by campers he 
was unconscious. The bear, dead, was 
several hundred yards away. Jim was 
sufficiently recovered by the following 
day to partake of a tender bit of bear 
steak. 


Can You Beat It? 


Charles Angus, of Livingston, Mont., 
was born in England but came to this 
country at an early age. He fought in 
the Civil war as well as numerous In- 
dian campaigns under the late Gen. Nel- 
son A. Miles. Because of his Civil war 
service he should automatically have be- 
come a citizen, but the government fail- 
ed to send him the certificate to which 











A herd of wild elephants enjoying them- 
selves in the old swimming hole in the island 


of Ceylon. From « snapshot by a traveler. 
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he was entitled. So he has always been 
an alien, he is now informed, notwith- 
standing the fact that he has been dep- 
uty clerk and recorder of Park county 
and held other public offices for the 
past 50 years. 





WILL PLATINUM SUPPLANT GOLD? 


The report that a platinum rush had 
started in Transvaal, South Africa, 
aroused new interest in that metal. Plat- 
inum, say some experts, is challenging 
the position of gold as undisputed mon- 
arch of metals. But so far, says the 
National Geographic Society, gold is 
still supreme. Except in the Orient gold 
is still the foundation of all monetary 
systems. 

Twice platinum has failed to answer 
as a substitute for gold. As early as 
1828 Russia tried it for coinage. But it 
was given up for gold in 1845. Soviet 
Russia tried the same thing but recently 
has returned to the gold standard. 

“Each contender in the battle of met- 
als,” says the Geographic, “is versatile 
and is outstanding in those qualities of 
character for which metals are admired. 
Not the least of their trials of strength 
have been held in the arenas of modern 
chemical laboratories. Gold proudly 
maintains it can spread itself out more 
than any other metal. An ounce of gold 
beaten into gold leaf will cover 189 
square feet. Platinum counters with 
the challenge that it can stretch farther 
than any other known metal. A cubic 
inch of platinum drawn into wire, prac- 
tically invisible to the human eye, would 
make a strand of wire 50,000 miles jong. 
In other words, one cubic inch of plat- 
inum can be stretched out to encircle the 
earth at the equator twice!” 

Both platinum and gold are good re- 
sisters of corrosion in ordinary atmos- 
phere. Both are malleable, although in 
this respect gold has the advantage. 
Both are heavy, but platinum is the 
heavier. At one time it was supposed 
that platinum was the only substance 
which cannot be dissolved, but it is now 
known that aqua regia, nitric and hy- 
drochloric acid can conquer it. But its 
resistance entitles it to an important 
place in scientific work. Gold melts at 
1945 degrees Fahrenheit, platinumat 3191. 

“If Lydenberg in the Transvaal proves 
a good field,” according to a Geographic 
bulletin, “platinum will find quick use 
for it to fill in a big gap in her lines, 
for the original major source of the pre- 
cious metal is running out. Before 1914 
more. than 90 per cent of the world’s 
platinum came out of the Russian mines 
near Ekaterinburg in the Ural moun- 
tains. But the best gravels there have 
been worked and now the world looks 
to Colombia in South America. Other 
deposits are known, some éven in the 
United States, but the amounts are slim 
any place.” 

But in the estimation of the world 
neither platinum nor gold is the most 
precious metal. That honor is given to 
radium. A gram of radium is now worth 
$70,000, which is equivalent to $2,100,000 
an ounce. The second most expensive 
metal is iridium, a companion of plati- 
num. It now sells for $375 an ounce. 
Platinum sells for $117. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE GENEVA FIASCO 


Instead of preparing the way to aug- 
ment the work of the Washington dis- 
armament conference, the preparatory 
disarmament commission has undone 
much of the preliminary work of the 
Harding session. And what is more, the 
parley held at Geneva at the call of the 
league of nations put new obstacles in 
the path of international co-operation 
for peace. A little group of willful na- 
tions has thrown a monkey-wrench into 
an organ being assembled for world 
harmony. 

The Geneva meeting was not, strictly 
speaking, a second disarmament confer- 
ence. Rather, its function was to sound 
opinion on the feasibility of proceeding 
further with the limitations of arma- 
ment idea. Twenty nations were rep- 
resented: England, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Sweden, Uruguay, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Holland, Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Germany, Argentina, 
United States. Two of these—Germany 
and the United States—are not mem- 
bers of the league of nations, and a third 
(Brazil) has asked to withdraw from 
the league. 

The session could only discuss things. 
Any committee conclusions or recom- 
mendations must be reported back to the 
commission. That body has the power to 
accept, reject or alter at will. The com- 
mission must in turn submit its findings 
to the several governments to do with as 
they see fit. 

The Geneva gathering saw trouble 
from the start. Practically every pro- 
posal developed opposition. Great Brit- 
ain echoed the Coolidge view while 
France headed the “obstructionists.” 
lt became apparent that certain nations, 
under one excuse or another, do not 
want to disarm. One wrangle was over 
the question of what constitutes arma- 
ment. The American delegation 
thought that this should apply to tangi- 
ble and visible military things such as 
the army and navy establishments. 
These are the things that Uncle Sam, as 
leader of the movement to prevent a re- 
currence of conflict, believes can be re- 
duced or limited. 

France induced Sweden and Italy to 
consider the potential element. The 
french view was especially puzzling 
because it included in armaments the 
“totality of human and material re- 
sources or elements of every nature 
Which a nation can employ for con- 
duct of war.” 

The United States favored including 
reserves in computing military strength. 
France and Italy were successful in 
their fight to exclude the reserves. The 
United States is opposed to peace-time 
conscription; other nations which re- 





Chile and the , 


sort to this means to keep armies re- 
cruited are of an opposite opinion. Their 
argument, voiced by France, is that the 
matter is one to be decided by a future 
conference. The United States feels 
that this reserve constitutes an “invisi- 
ble army” which should be reckoned 
with. 

Other stumbling blocks concerned 
the control of poison gas, subma- 
rines and aircraft. The Belgian dele- 
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—Cartoon in Washington Post. 
Anyway, a Good Time Was Had by All 


gation pictured the possibility of gas 
being used from the air to bombard 
cities in the next war. It voiced the 
opinion that chemical agents constitute 
the “most cowardly and most horrible 
form of warfare of all.” Because gas 
cannot be controlled,it was argued, non- 
combatants are menaced. But France, 
which alone among five world powers 
has refused to ratify the Washington 
conference treaty to ban gas, contended 
that there is no way to prevent an un- 
scrupulous enemy from secretly devel- 
oping chemical agents and for that rea- 
son gas cannot be curbed. 

Great Britain, probably because of 
her World war experience, was anxious 
that the nations outlaw the submarine. 
The proposal found little support. 
Great Britain also pleaded for limitation 
of air armament. The opposition held 
that this is almost impossible without 





aviation. France, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia maintain that they cannot limit 
their armaments unless they are first 
guaranteed security against invasion by 
enemies. 

Our delegates were in the peculiar po- 
sition of finding themselves supported 
on certain items by one or more na- 
tions while opposed on other items by 
the same nations. In some instances the 
American delegates were aligned with 
Germany who obviously has practical 
reasons for urging reduction in the 
arms of her former foes. 

The effect of foreign influence and 
patronage also drew discussion. A Brit- 
ish delegate’s statements about his coun- 
try’s relations with China aroused Mr. 
Chu, Chinese minister to Italy, to sucha 
degree that he declared it difficult for 
the Chinese government to keep the na- 
tives from rising against the British. 
“If you can find a Chinese who is not 
anti-foreign and not anti-British,” he 
screamed, “I'll say he is not a good Chi- 
nese.” 

It was scenes such as this that be- 
spoke the futility of co-operation. Ear- 
nest workers were chagrined when Hol- 
land and France wasted hours in trying 
to decide whether pigs, frogs, winds and 
soil constitute “positive” or “negative” 
armaments. 

The hardest blow of all was when 
the pow-wow attacked the agreement 
reached at the Harding conference to 
use tonnage of different type war ves- 
sels as a basis for comparison. Led by 
Franee and Italy, the nations which criti- 
cized this method were: Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Poland, Finland, Ruma- 
nia, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and ‘ 
Bulgaria. It is significant that a major- 
ity of these countries are inland nations 
who cannot boast of anything more “na- 
val” than a few river gunboats. Though 
Geneva rejected the principle, the valid- 
ity of the Washington treaty is not im- 
paired. It remains in force until 1936. 

France and Italy carried their point 
in contending that it is impossible to 
distinguish between types of vessels in 
making comparison. Overtures by Ja- 
pan for a separate parley on naval force 
reduction did not receive much sympa- 
thy. Even the United States considered 








hindering development of commercial this suggestion “inopportune.” Some 
3, e . 
Here’s Where a Big Slice of the Money Goes 
Total Military Total Military 
Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
(1913) (1913) (1926) (1925) 
Great Britain ... $918,000,000 $136,500,000 $3,850,000,000 $267,000,000 
United States ... 724,500,000 110,500,000 4,130,000,000 261,200,000 
i ERC 915,000,000 190,000,000 6,333,500,000 225,000,000 
pe rer are 146,000,000 16,000,000 820,000,000 150,000,000 
: ee eee 296,000,000 38,300,000 702,500,000 100,000,006 
BOON S ukad ova ts 627,000,000 83,300,000 3,850,000,000 97,000,000 
$3,626,500,000 $574,600,000 $19,686,000,000 $1,100,200,000 
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powers seemed desirous of curtailing 
British and United States naval strength 
without limiting their own. Our pro- 
posal that land armaments be limited in 
direct proportion to population was 
coolly received. Other powers in turn 
suggested that all armaments be super- 
vised by an international commission. 
The American delegates promptly serv- 
ed notice that the United States would 
never agree to putting itself under for- 
eign supervision. The United States 
was with the majority in defeating the 
plan of comparing armaments accord- 
ing to budgetary expenditures. 

On all sides there was evidence of mu- 
tual suspicion and fear. Though many 
questions were referred to committees 
for minority and majority reports this 
was mere formality. The dissension 
leaves little prospect of an additional 
arms cut in the near future. 


President Coolidge has referred todis- 
armament as “particularly European.” 
This is evidenced by statistics showing 
that of the 5,500,000 men under arms in 
the world3,500,000arein Europe. Seven- 
teen European nations resort to peace- 
time. conscription. Several European 
countries are peeved that the United 
States will not guarantee their security 
by pledging itself to mix in their broils. 

The most significant thing about the 
Geneva conference was the expression 


of sentiment that Europe does not think. 


the present time ripe to talk arms limi- 
tation. The view on that side of the 
water is that armies and navies can be 
reduced only when aggression and ha- 
treds are abolished. But America is op- 
timistic in believing that public opinion 
can be molded so that this “millenium” 
will come. Our proposals at Geneva 
were not selfish. As Ambassador Gib- 
son said: “Even if nothing is accom- 
plished we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our government made an 
earnest and honest effort to help solve 
the problem.” 





COOLIDGES GO TO MOUNTAINS 


A special train took President and 
Mrs. Coolidge to the Adirondacks, 
where, as previously reported by the 
Pathfinder, they will spend the summer 
at White Pine Camp, summer home of 
Irwin Kirkwood, Kansas City pub- 
lisher. The camp, on Lake Osgood, is 
patrolled by 100 picked marines to in- 
sure the president’s seclusion. Mr. 
Coolidge tried his skill at fishing, land- 
ing a small pike. He says his remark 
about fishing being a “lazy man’s sport” 
was misinterpreted. What he meant to 
convey, he explained, was the idea that 
too much fishing is not good for any 
man. Gov. Smith of N. Y. personally 
sent the president a state fishing license. 
“Bearing in mind that the largest fish 
are those which get away,” he wrote, 
“we all hope that you will not. miss 
any.” 

Before leaving Washington the chief 
executive observed his 54th birthday 
by attending church and dining with 
Mrs. Coolidge, their son John, and 


Frank W. Stearns, Boston merchant. He 
received many unsolicited presents. One 
of these was a monster cake from a 
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Washington restaurant. Though ex- 
pressing appreciation for the gift, the 
president was curious to know if the 
donor thought he was a “cake-eater.” 


NEW SHIPPING SHAKE-UP 


The shipping board at a special meet- 
ing removed Elmer. Crowley as presi- 
dent of the subordinate emergency fleet 
corporation and made Brig.-Gen. Dal- 
ton, retired assistant quartermaster- 
general of the army, his successor. Vice- 
Chairman .Plummer and Admiral Ben- 
son opposed Crowley’s removal. The 
latter held the post since its former oc- 
cupant, Admiral Palmer, was ousted 
nine months ago. Crowley incurred the 
board’s displeasure by opposing sale to 
the Dollar line of five large steamships 








—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune (C). 


“Someone is always rocking the boat,” com- 
plain opponents of federal operation of 
the merchant marine. 


engaged in the Pacific service. The 
board is now negotiating for the sale 
of the two largest government-owned 
lines—the United States line and the 
American Merchant line. The transat- 
lantic fleet to be placed on the market 
includes the 60,000-ton Leviathan. Mean- 
while the shipping board and the com- 
merce department are conducting a 
joint inquiry into the shipping situation 
so that they can report to the senate 
next winter on the resolution of Sena- 
tor Jones (Rep.) of Wash. looking to 
the maintenance of a permanent Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 





SECRETS OF SOCIAL CLIMBING 


The suit of Milton-Budlong at New 
York for divorce from his wife reveals 
futile efforts of the latter to “break into” 
society. Though the Budlongs are 
wealthy, the Newport and New York 
elite refused to accept them. Budlong 
blames it on his “society-mad” wife. 
Budlong admitted that he agreed to sell 
property to one socially prominent 
family if it would introduce Mrs. Bud- 
long to society. But the family snubbed 
Mrs. Budlong who, according to her 
husband, threatened to divorce him if 
he went ahead with the sale. Budlong 
testified that he moved to New York to 
put his daughter in line for presentation 
at the British court. Mrs. Budlong broke 
into print last year when she barricaded 
herself in her husband’s New York 
apartment and dropped notes to a curi- 
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ous crowd via a window and her hus- 
band’s best silk shirts. 

Felix Warburg, international banker, 
gave a luncheon for royalty in 1922 jp 
order to advance his social prestige and 
business interests, Walter Hymans of 
New York declares in a suit to collect 
$8000 alleged due him as “publicity 
agent” for the dinner. He claims ‘that 
Mr. Warburg hired him in 1922 to get 
out press notices about a dinner to Lord 
and Lady Mountbatten. Warburg de- 
nies any such “deal.” 


RAISE SUNKEN SUBMARINE 


One of the greatest engineering feats 
in the history of the navy was the sal- 
vaging of the S-51 after it had rested 
for nine months on the ocean bed off 
Rhode Island. The submarine was 
rammed and sunk by the steamship City 
of Rome last September. Of the 36 men 
on board only three were rescued. With- 
in a week after the accident efforts 
were made to raise the 240-foot vessel 
but it proved too heavy for floating 
derricks. Pontoons at last did the job. 
Agitation of the sea and other unfavor- 
able conditions made the task exceed- 
ingly difficult. The steel “coffin” was 
towed to New York where acetylene 
torches made possible the removal of 
12 victims. The men had evidently died 
at their posts. The 13 missing bodies 
are supposed to have been washed from 
the hull. 


RADIO STILL RUNNING WILD 


The commerce department has no au- 
thority under existing laws to control 
radio broadcasting, the department of 
justice said in an opinion. Congress 
adjourned without passing the Dill bil! 
(indorsed by the president) or other 
legislation that would have put radio 
under some form of regulation, Con- 
sequently, ether traffic is still in the 
“chaotic” condition that Secretary 
Hoover not long ago described it. The 
opinion hurts test cases brought by 
the commerce department against cer- 
tain broadcasting stations that have 
dared to appropriate unauthorized wave 
lengths, 

Federal Judge Thatcher at New York 
upheld the neutrodyne patents of Louis 
Hazeltine, former college professor who 
has realized millions through his inven- 
tion. Under this decision, Hazeltine can 
collect five per cent from any manufac- 
turer who uses his hook-up. The air 
pirating of “Valencia” and other song 
hits has caused the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers to 
restrict these compositions to one rendi- 
tion a week by each station licensed by 
that organization to broadcast copy- 
righted music. 

Every summer radio popularity takes 
a slump. Many radio dealers find it 
profitable to close shop. Price-cutting 
is rampant in hot weather. Static is 
bad and distance is hard to get. As 4 
result, broadcasting programs are uSsu- 
ally mediocre. Some radio interests now 
propose improved programs to insure 
an all-year popularity. 

A sharp decrease was noted in “fan’ 
mail last season. This is causing broad- 
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casters and artists much concern. There 
was a time when stations were swamp- 
ed with letters and postal-cards but now- 
adays about the only items on the pro- 
gram that draw mail are offers to give 
away something. Even contests have 
fallen off in popularity. Radio dramas 
have been a great disappointment. The 
greatest amount of radio mail on record 
—250,000 pieces—was received by the 
Victor Talking Machine Co, as a result 
of its 1925 concerts. 





News Notes 


Arsenal Tragedy. Over a score of per- 
sons were killed and many others were 
injured when lightning caused a series 
of explosions that destroyed the naval 
ammunition depot at Lake Denmark, 
N. J., with a loss of $100,000,000. Hun- 
dreds of buildings were leveled. Pica- 
tinny arsenal, an adjacent army reser- 
vation, was bombarded by exploding 
shells but luckily its own stores of am- 
munition did not explode. Most of the 
dead and injured were marines who 
guarded the naval depot. 











Prison Mutiny. Neary 400 convicts at 
the Kansas penitentiary, Lansing, Kans., 
selected the prison mine in which to 
stage a mutiny. They kept 13 guards 
730 feet below the surface over night 
but capitulated because of hunger. 


Bobby Jones Again! “Bobby” Jones 
added the American open golf champi- 
onship to his laurels by doing 72 holes 
in 293 at the Scioto country club, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He recently won the Brit- 
ish open championship and is also am- 
ateur champion of the United States. 


Car Signs Win. District of Columbia 
commissioners defeated proposal by 
Traffic Director Eldridge to outlaw the 
more or less witty tin signs displayed on 
some autos. He objected to such leg- 




















John Wingate Weeks, former senator and 

secretary of war, died at Lancaster, N. H., 

a/ter a long illness from angina pectoris. Ill 

health caused him to quit the cabinet last 

year. He was 67 years old. At the Re- 

publican convention in 1916 he was third 
choice for president. 
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ends as “Wait Peaches—Here’s Your 
Can” and “Teacher’s Pet—Of Course 
They Do.” The commissioners thought 
there are enough traffic regulations as 
it is. 

Liberty Bonds Taxable. When Liberty 
bonds are used in payment of debt they 
are liable to federal income and excess 
profits taxes, ruled the U. S. district 
court at Philadelphia. 


“It is to Laugh!” Men who pen the 
comic strips in the newspapers have 
banded together at New York as the 
American Association of Cartoonists 
and Caricaturists. 





No Limit for Ship Seizures. The fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals at New 
York refused to recognize the 12-mile 
limit by ruling that the goverment can 
seize American rum-runners anywhere 
on the high seas. ee 


Abandon Salt Springs. Brine springs 
that brought fame and fortune to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., have been abandoned by 
Thomas Gale, owner of the city’s last 
salt yard. The springs were once work- 
ed by Indians. Because of modern meth- 
ods, this Syracuse industry suffered a 
steady decline. 


Church Bodies Hit “Sesqui.” Local 
Presbyterian and Lutheran bodies with- 
drew their moral support of the Phila- 
delphia sesquicentennial exposition be- 
cause of its non-Sunday-closing policy. 


Cody Family Reunion. Establishment 
of a museum in memory of “Buffalo, 
Bill” (William F. Cody) is planned by 
40 members of the Cody family who met 
in reunion at Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Tammany Tiger” Killed. Last year 
a Democratic organization presented 
Gov. Smith of N. Y. with a cub tiger. 
As the animal grew its temper increased 
in proportion to its size. Even the zoos 
didn’t want it. So the governor had a 
state trooper shoot the beast. 





Play Plagiarized. Fourteen years of 
litigation ended when the New York 
supreme court decided that the stage 
success, “The Bird of Paradise,” was 
stolen from “In Hawaii,” an unpublish- 
ed manuscript by Grake Fendler. 


Mock Murder Trial Surprise. The 
First Presbyterian church at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, staged a mock trial of Moses 
for murdering an Egyptian before 
the children of Israel marched from 
Egyptian bondage. One of the jurors 
doggedly held out for conviction of 
Moses of first degree murder, 


Alien Property Probe Halted. The 
alien property probe authorized by the 


~ senate came to a standstill when it was 


discovered that in its haste to get away 
the senate neglected to appropriate any 
money for the probe. 

Chicago Murders Decline. There were 
“only” 219 murders in Chicago during 
the first six months of this year as 
against 260 a year ago. 


No Wonder They Saw Snakes. Le You, 
a Chicago Chinaman, advertised a home- 


ou 


made medicine as “good for weakness, 
lassitude and mental fatigue.” Police 
investigated and found that the “kick” 
was provided by a six-foot black snake 
and portions of assorted smaller snakes 
used in the distilling. 





Civic Opera Costly. The Chicago 
grand opera company, a civic affair, last 
season operated at a loss of $400,000. 


Girls Wear Too Little. Young women 
of Charlotte, N..C., must wear more 
clothes if Mrs. Eloise Brown, police- 
woman, has anything to say about it. 
In commenting on “immodest” dress 
she says that one Sunday she saw a girl 
headed for church “who never should 
have left her boudoir.” 





Ben Turpin Weds. Ben Turpin, cross- 
eyed screen comedian, and Miss Babette 
Dietz, formerly of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
were married at Los Angeles. Mr. Tur- 
pin’s previous wife died several months 
ago. 


Bonuses. The 1500 residents of 


* Luling, Tex., are richer by $2,000,000 as 


the result of*the generosity of Edgar 
Davis, local oil magnate. George F. 
Baker, known as the “father of Wall 
street,” presented each employee of the 
First national bank, New York, with a 
year’s salary. 


Coolidge Defies Senate. President 
Coolidge gave a recess appointment to 
William Tilson, brother of Rep. Tilson 
(Rep.) of Conn., as judge of a new 
Georgia district. The senate, before ad- 
journing, refused to confirm the nomina- 
tion. It was opposed by the two Georgia 
senators, both Democrats. 





Hawthorne’s Daughter Dies. Mother 
Alphonsa Lathrop, nun and daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, died at Rosary 
Hill Home, Hawthorne, N. Y., aged 75. 
In 1871 she married George Lathrop, 
author. After her husband’s death in 
1898 she entered the Catholic sisterhood. 
Not long ago she was honored for her 
work among poor cancer sufferers. 





PRE-WAR READING VALUE 


In only a very few cases is it possible to 
purchase books or periodicals for anything 
like the low prices that prevailed in “the 
good old days” before the World war blew 
about 75 per cent of wind into the dollar. 
One of these rare exceptions is the new 
“Popular Encyclopedia,” which is now 
bound in only two volumes, containing 3300 
pages, and is procurable through the Path- 
finder for the small sum of $3.65 postpaid. 

The Christian Herald says of this fine 
reference work: “It seems too good to be 
true. It is the Ford principle applied to 
bookmaking and selling—quantity produc- 
tion, on a small margin, at an unheard-of 
price. For the miliions to whom college is 
forever impossible, here is the essence of a 
college education, within the reach of all. 
Every home can now afford it. You owe it 
to yourself, you owe it to your children to 
possess this mine of world knowledge.” 

Over 40,000 different subjects covered— 
all arranged in alphabetical form. Send $4 
now and get the Pathfinder (new or re- 
newal) one year and also the Popular En- 
cyclopedia included, delivered free. This 
is a special summer offer; grab it at once. 
Address Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Lady Astor Called Liar. While the 


house of commons was discussing 4. 


Laborite borough which had been ac- 
cused of extravagance in its administra- 
tion Lady Astor, American-born member 
of parliament, referred to “municipal 
corruption” there. “You are a liar!” 
shouted Jack Jones, Laborite. There 
was a shocked calm for a moment, and 
then the member shouted the words 
again. Many commoners and presiding 
officer called on him to withdraw the 
remark, which he did by substituting 
the words “terminological inexactitude,” 
causing a general laugh. Another La- 
borite then spoke and called Lady Astor 
the “most ignorant woman in the house.” 


Competition Gives Cheap Meat. Ar- 
gentine beef sells in London for less 
than it costs to transport it, and there 
is a great quantity on the market. 
valry between British and American 
firms for the British meat market was 
said to be the explanation, both bring- 
ing in large quantities of meat from 
Argentina and selling it below cost. 
The Americans, it was said, made up 
their losses by increasing the prices in 
United States. 


Lloyd George to Stay. In a political 
speech at London Lloyd George, the 
mercurial Welshman, defied the leaders 
of the Liberal party and declared he 
would not be driven from the organiza- 
tion. “There are 12 people who can’t 
work with me,” he said, “while there 
are 3,000,000 Liberals who can.” He 
took a stand for paying the striking 
miners what they demand. The coal 
question, he said, had cost the govern- 
ment $3,000,000,000 in the last few years 
—“half of which would buy the whole 
mines, equipment and directors.” A 
short time before an unnamed peer had 
offered $5,000,000 to the party funds on 
condition that Lloyd George cease to be 
associated with the party. 





Cheers for Bernstorff Resented. Lady 
Asquith resigned from the league of 
nations union at London because the 
chairman of a meeting called for cheers 
for Bernstorff, war-time German ambas- 
sador at Washington. She explained 
that she did not object to Germans, or 
even to Count von Bernstorff since the 
war, but that his record was such dur- 
ing the war that she could not belong to 
any organization that cheered him. 


FRANCE 

Parade Protests Debt to U. S. A pa- 
rade of 12,000 war veterans, the crippled 
wheeled in chairs and the’ blind led, 
marched silently through the streets of 
Paris as a protest against the terms of 
American debt settlement. At the tomb 
of Alan Seeger, American poet, they 
deposited a wreath which was received 
by a party of American veterans. At 
the monument of Washington they plac- 
ed a wreath and a plaque proclaiming 
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that the terms of the settlement meant 
the ruin of France. The polige quickly 
removed the plaque. Americans view- 
ing the parade were much moved by it, 
and but for a protest by Ambassador 
Herrick many planned to take part in it. 


Government Gets Confidence. After 
Finance Minister Caillaux stood before 
the chamber of deputies and told them 
that the government’s plan for stabiliz- 
ing the franc must be upheld he called 
for a vote of confidence and got it—269 
to 247. He said parliament would be 
asked to ratify the debt agreements. A 
little time before the chamber defeated 
a socialist resolution calling for a cap- 
ital levy by 324 to 203. Caillaux flew to 
London in an airplane to consult with 
Finance Minister Churchill. 








Academy Votes Temperance. After 
the report of a study on alcoholic stimu- 
lants the French academy of medicine 
recommended the suppression of mobile 
distilleries, increased taxes on alcoholic 
drinks and the branding of aperitives, 
or appetizers, as injurious to health. 
They did not consider wine as alcohol. 





Krim to Reunion Island. It was de- 
cided to change’ the place of exile of 
Abd-El-Krim, Riffian rebel, from Mada- 














Monument at Mt. St. Quentin, near Amiens, 

France, in commemoration of the heroic 

work of the 2nd Australian division in stop- 

ping the German drive in 1918. It was here 

that the Australians suffered their heaviest 
losses in France. 








gascar to Reunion island, a smaller place 
some 400 miles to the east in the Indian 
ocean. It was thought best to remove 
him from all contact with the Moslem 
world. 





Piano Embarrasses President. As a 
testimonial of esteem and affection an 
American sent to President Doumergue 
a magnificent piano. The surprise of 
the president was increased when he 
was called on to pay 6000 francs cus- 
toms duties. Having a piano already 
and having other needs for his 6000 
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francs M. Doumergue argued that the 
present was sent to him not as an indj- 
vidual but as the French president, anq 
that he should not be called on to pay, 


PORTUGAL 


Dictator Da Costa Ousted. The gov- 
ernment of Portugal was once more 
changed when Gen. Da Costa, who as- 
sumed the role of dictator after the last 
revolution, was quietly ousted and Gen, 
Carmonia formed a new cabinet with 
himself as premier and secetary of war. 
The new cabinet announced that they 
took power with the support of the army 
and navy and represented all parties. 


BELGIUM 
Strike Ties Up 100 Ships. Dockers 
striking for higer wages at Antwerp 
held up more than 100 vessels waiting 
to be loaded or unloaded. More than 
6000 freight cars were soon waiting to 
be unloaded, while the railroads refused 

to take further shipments. 


GERMANY 


War on June Bugs. In the provinces 
of Pomerania and Mecklenburg war to 
the death had to be waged on june bugs. 
They had become such a pest that al! 
foliage was stripped from trees for miles 
around. Steam rollers were used and 
found effective. In the fields children 
were mobilized, being paid $1 a hun- 
dredweight. In the one townof Delitzsch 
25 tons of bugs were “bagged.” 


Retain Rod in School. In spite of all 
the socialists could do Prussia clings to 
corporal punishment in the public 
schools. After being voted down in the 
diet on a bill to abolish the rod in 
schools the socialists tried next to have 
girls exempted, and then to forbid the 
whipping of children during their first 
year in school, but all in vain. 


Ludendorffs Get Divorced. A divorce 
decree was issued at Munich separat- 
ing Marshal von Ludendorff and his 
wife. Frau von Ludendorff brought the 
suit, alleging extreme irritability and 
cruelty due to Ludendorff’s political 
disappointments. The marshal replied 
that his bad temper was due to his wife’s 
habit of smoking. The court declared 
that both were to blame, which amount- 
ed to incompatibility. Rumor had al- 
ready named another lady expected 
soon to become Frau Ludendorff. 


ITALY 


Swearing at Golf Fined. A new muni- 
pal ordinance of Genoa makes it an of- 
fense punishable by fine to swear, curse 
or use “over-vigorous” language in the 
streets or public places, including golf 
courses. The ordinance is provisional 
pending the new penal code punishing 
such offenses by imprisonment. 


Punished for Leading Strike. The 
labor court at Alessandria handed down 
the first decision under the new fascis! 
law against strikes. Five laborers in 2 
jute factory were sentenced to 1 
months imprisonment for organizing 4 
strike among 800 employees to obtain 
better working conditions, The sen- 
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tences will not be carried out provided 
the men maintain good behavior for five 
\ ears. 


The Vulgate Bible Revised. The first 
edition of the revised and amended Vul- 
gate Bible was presented to Pope Pius. 
(he work, begun under Pope Pius X 
represents 15 years of labor by scholarly 
Benedictine monks under the direction 
of Cardinal Gasquet. 


Head by Phidias Found. It was re- 
ported at Rome that the head of a statue 
had been found in Cyrenaica, North 
\frica, which was believed to have been 
made by Phidias, the great sculptor of 
Ancient Greece. The head belonged to 
a statue nearly 40 feet in height which 
was inlaid with ivory, gold and ebony. 
lt was pronounced one of the most 
beautiful works belonging to antiquity. 


Critic of Fascisti Jailed. At Rome a 
stonecutter, Camillo Fedele, was sen- 
tenced to prison for eight months for 
making insulting remarks about the Ital- 
ian administration. 


SWEDEN 


Greek Match Monopoly Secured. A 
Swedish company associated with the 
International Match corporation, an 
American concern, was granted a mo- 
nopoly on the manufacture and sale of 
all matches in Greece. In return the 
company granted the Greek government 
a loan of $5,000,000. The same company 
holds similar match monopolies in Po- 
land and Peru. 


BULGARIA 


King Leaves on Visit. Boris III left 
Sofia for a month’s stay at Geneva, the 
first time he had been outside of his 
kingdom since his accession in 1918. Ru- 
mor has it that the young and popular 
king will be formally engaged, before 
his return, to Princess Giovanna, third 
daughter of the king of ltaly. 


GREECE 


Dictator Exiles Labor Agitators. Gen, 
Pangalos, dictator, has a simple plan 
for settling strikes. He promptly ar- 
rests the strike leaders and exiles them 
to an island in the Aegean sea. There 
they commune with nature until they 
have a change of heart and are ready to 
pledge themselves not to start any more 
agitations. Some politicians have been 
treated in the same effective way. 


RUMANIA 


Bulgarians Make Raid. Another raid 
in the Dobrudja section by Bulgarian 
comitadji, or irregulars, cost 25 lives 
before Rumanian troops drove back the 
invasion. This is one more of a long 
series of such raids, and Rumania has 
ounded the Jugoslav and Greek govern- 
ments about urging the league of na- 
tions to control the Bulgarian frontiers. 


Queen Drives Locomotive. Queen 


\firie in a blue linen duster and wear- 
ing leather gloves drove for ‘about three 
niles the locomotive just completed at 
Resita, the first to be built in Rumania. 
The king and prime minister were in 
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the cab with her, and thousands of 
peasants lined the track to see the en- 
gine go by. 





King Drove Prince Out. Some mys- 
tery was cleared up at Bucharest when 
King Ferdinand announced that it was 
he, uninfluenced, who had asked his son, 
Crown Prince Carol, to renounce his 











Original and fantastic styles of architecture 

in West Africa, just north of the Congo 

river. In spite of the climate there is nothing 

light and airy about these thick-walled huts 
of sun-baked mud. 








rights to the throne. He declared that 
the “repeated moral delinquencies” of 
the crown prince made him unfit to be 
the ruler of his people. 


RUSSIA 


Germans Prefer Siberia. During the 
war Russia captured a number of Ger- 
man officers and sent them back to the 
frozen wastes of Siberia. In 1923 the 
German government offered all these 
officers free transportation home. The 
offer has been kept open but only 50 
have accepted while more than 200 have 
chosen to remain. All of them have 
farms and are making a good living, and 
some have become Russian citzens. 


CHINA 


Wu Fights Kuominchun Army. Allied 
troops under Marshal Wu and Marshal 
Chang, now in control of Peking, at- 
tacked the kuominchun, or national 
army, at Kalgan near the Gobi desert 
with a view to destroy it. Heavy can- 
non fire was heard at the capital for a 
week but very few wounded were 
brought back and little progress ap- 
peared to have been made. The na- 
tional army was organized by Feng, the 
“Christian general,” who held Peking 
until driven out by the allies. 


ARGENTINA 
Turkeys for United States. The liner 
Vestris leaving Buenos Aires for New 
York carried 22,000 turkeys. It was the 
biggest shipment of turkeys that ever 
left the country, and it is to be followed 
by others for American dinner tables. 


NICARAGUA 
Government Encourages Immigrants. 
Under a new law every immigrant will 
receive 50 acres of farming land and 


© 
goes 
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will be allowed to bring in tools and 
material free.of duty. A subsidy is also 
offered for raising alfalfa, coffee, choco- 
late and pineapples. The law is to run 
for 20 years. 


MEXICO 


Congressional Candidate Killed. While 
canvassing the election returns at Do- 
lores Hidalgo nine men were killed, in- 
cluding Manuel Espino, socialist candi- 
date for congress. There were also 14 
wounded. It was announced at the cap- 
ital that the elections returns indicated 
control of the next congress would be 
in the hands of socialists and the Labor 
party. 


CUBA 


Old Garrote’ Brought Out. After 20 
years of lapse of the death penalty the 
old garrote was brought out at Santiago 
and one Aguilera was strangled for mur- 
der. A convict who had been a former 
friend and companion of Aguilera press- 
ed the lever of the machine and was re- 
warded for his work by the shortening 
of his sentence. An American Negro 
also aided and was similarly rewarded. 
Revival of capital punishment and the 
operation of the old Spanish garrote 
drew wide attention. 


CANADA 

Snow Slide Engulfs Train. Intense 
heat caused a great snow slide from the 
mountains near Lauretta, B. C. A mass 
of snow, slush, boulders and mud 
swept an engine and four cars from the 
tracks of the Canadian Pacific. Another 
car was buried under the avalanche. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Big Seal Catch. The Newfoundland 
sealing season just ended yielded 206,- 
000 pelts—the largest nuraber in 14 
years. The steamer Beothic set the rec- 
ord for a single vessel with 48,000 pelts. 


ALASKA 

Indian Girls Like Dancing. The un- 
rest and revolt of youth have reached 
and affected the Indians in the Aleu- 
tian islands extending far out into the 
Pacific ocean from Alaska. Indian par- 
ents on Atka island complained to the 
U. S. schoolteacher there that their 
daughters had taken to dancing to the 
music of the white man’s phonograph 
and had almost abandoned basket weav- 
ing. The teacher, willing to help, added 
a course of weaving to the curriculum. 


TRIPOLITANIA 


Rebels Kill Italian Soldiers. A wagon 
train on the way from Apollonia to Cy- 
rene was attacked by Cyrenaican bri- 
gands and 22 soldiers, five civilians and 
one native killed. Help came and some 
of the bandit chiefs were captured. 


MOROCCO 
Forty Killed in Revolt. Revolting 
tribesmen attacking the market place at 
Beni Gnial were reported to have killed 
40. The victims were mostly Spanish 
soldiers and recently surrendered 
tribesmen. 
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It was almost a century ago that a 
doctor named Cooley undertook to issue 
a guide telling people how they ought to 
conduct themselves when sojourning in 
the national capital. Miss Dora Iddings, 
of Sandy Spring, Md., has one of these 
very rare little volumes in her posses- 
sion and she has allowed the Pathfinder 
to make some excerpts from it so that 
no-one who goes to Washington or lives 
there need behave in a way that is un- 
seemly. 

In 1829 Andrew Jackson had just be- 
come president and an era of plain de- 
mocracy was ushered in. Jackson was 
the first president to come from what 
was then the “West,” ahd to represent 
the “masses”—the common people. Nat- 
urally there was a good deal of gossip 
at that time as to what would be done 
in the way of cutting out the aristocratic 
formalities that had begun to grow up at 
Washington. No doubt this little book 
of etiquette was got up for the purpose 
of instructing those who might not 
otherwise know what was the proper 
thing—just as we have our etiquette 
guides of today. 

The matter of fashion in dress of 
course was the main worry of the gen- 
tler sex then as now. But they had no 
women’s magazines filled full of adver- 
tisements, and the fashion news was 
broadcast from the sewing circles and 
passed around by word of mouth. The 
book tells us that “the fashion at Wash- 
ington is less uniform than in any other 
fashionable place in the United States.” 
The reason for this was that diplomats 
and others came to Washington from 
“most parts of Christendom” and they 
brought their own fashions with them. 

Our author says that scarcely more 
than three or four persons at Washing- 
ton at the beginning of a session of 
congress would be dressed in the same 
fashion, and that the visitors from each 
city could be distinguished because each 
city to a large extent also had its own 
styles. However, the styles that were 
pleasing were copied by others so that 
by the end of the session there were 
certain styles that prevailed. 

The little book goes on to say that 
“most of those who can be spared and 
who possess the pecuniary means” 
would leave Washington after congress 
adjourned, and that “the presidents gen- 
erally set the traveling example by visit- 
ing their former places of residence dur- 
ing the warm season.” Also: “Many of 
the private citizens who possess sufli- 
cient means spend their summers at the 
North, which is daily growing more 
fashionable, to the great pleasure of the 
New Yorkers and Bostonians, where 
their affable manners encourage strang- 
ers to spend much of their time—and 
what is no less pleasing—much of their 
money.” Also, we learn there was a 


great rush to the “celebrated mineral or 
fashionable springs and other watering 
places.” 

It had been noised about the country 
in those days, just as in recent times, 
that there was a good deal of drinking 
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Etiquette at Washington in 1829 


at the national capital. The author of 
the etiquette guide reassures us on this 
point for he says: “The higher order of 
the people who reside in Washington 
are quite temperate. It is not fashion- 
able to offer morning visitors any stimu- 
lant, nor very common in the evening 
anything stronger than wine, which 
amongst all fashionable people is used 
very sparingly.” 

Life at the nation’s capital must have 
been pretty dull a hundred years ago. 
Our author tells us that there were no 
theaters there then and that the most 
sporty thing that could be done was to 
visit the capitol and hear the statesmen 
orate. Everyone who was supposed to 
be at all respectable went in carriages 
or on horseback; there were no street- 
cars of course—let alone automobiles— 
and walking was considered vulgar. 

Many of the most respectable citizens 
and especially widows, kept boarding- 
houses, and the book tells us that the 
ladies when all dressed up therefore did 
not have to go out anywhere in order to 
enjoy company; the company came to 
them. In fact the author seems to have 
been badly smitten by the boarding- 
house keepers and their daughters, for 
he says they were “almost without ex- 
ception quite respectable, and most of 
\jthem good scholars.” He adds also: 
“They know more of human nature than 
any class of people in Washington, or 
perhaps in the United States, and are 
decidedly more accomplished than the 
daughters of any business class of peo- 
ple with which I have ever been ac- 
quainted.” 

Their taking ways were not without 
practical rewards too, for “some of them 
have been married to members of con- 
gress.” Good cooking evidently offered 
an easy road to a man’s heart then. The 
boarding-house ladies were so keen that 
they could tell what part of the country 
a person came from—by his dress, 
manners and speech. This was hard on 
some visitors for “one that happens to 
be ignorant has very little chance of 
hiding it.” The ladies would draw him 
out and “ascertain whether he possesses 
education, talent or polite manners—all 
of which find their value at Wash- 
ington.” 

We are afraid some of those bachelor 
congressmen were gay dogs in those 
days—though of course that is all chang- 
ed now. Dr. Cooley in his little book 
says that “members of congress, who 
carry as much of the appearance of age 
as they. possess respectability” are the 
most sought-for “beaux” and that at 
grand parties an onlooker could see “a 
number of elderly gentlemen, with gay 
fashionable young ladies resting on 
their arms and walking around the 
rooms” and that the young lady in each 
case would be “as pleased with his 
dignity as he was with her elegance, 
beauty and youth.” 


The author says a good word for 
Washington, and at the same time is- 
sues a warning: “There is no better 
place for a stranger of polite manners 
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than at Washington; and none worse to 
secrete a villain.” No-one could re- 
main long at the capital city without 
becoming known, and all bad eggs were 
soon discovered and spotted. 


The girls could walk on the more 
high-toned streets provided they had an 
escort. “It is the custom for a young 
lady to go out walking with an entire 
stranger if he has been introduced to 
her and he makes a genteel and fash- 
ionable appearance. The fashion com- 
pels him to offer her his arm, and it is 
quite uncommon to see a gentleman and 
lady walk out together without her rest- 
ing on his arm, unless they are fresh 
arrivals.” In spite of this “ease and 
freedom of manners which may be 
thought by some to be unwarrantable, 
there is no place in the United States 
where luxury prevails and there is less 
scandal.” 

There was at that time a rule of the 
senate that permitted visitors to take 
seats in the senate chamber. The eti- 
quette book tells us that this had caused 
so much confusion that a gallery had 
been built for vistors but that since this 
gallery had only one row of seats it 
could not accommodate all the visitors 
and so they continued to be admitted to 
the floor. 

The etiquette at the capitol was strict, 
for “no lady of fashion or distinction 
goes into the gallery, but it is frequent- 
ed by the most respectable and fashion- 
able gentlemen.” Back of the senators’ 
seats were a row of sofas, and the sena- 
tors at times would retire to these sofas 
and converse with their constituents or 
other visitors. 

As the house had a gallery that could 
“accommodate nearly a thousand spec- 
tators “there was no reason to admit 
visitors to the floor there. The front 
seat of the gallery “is cushioned” and is 
considered the seat of honor. Gentle- 
men occupying it are supposed to give 
their places to ladies who may come in. 
The author points out that neither the 
members of congress nor the visitors 
wore their hats. 

The gallery was “free to all persons 
who comply with the rules and if the 
assemblage of every class of people in 
the capital of a free government is in- 
dicative of republicanism, there is not 
a place in the United States, and per- 
haps not in the inhabited world, where 
it can be seen with greater purity; for 
there are sometimes to be seen in the 
gallery of the house all,colors, all char- 
acters and all grades of people.” 

We learn also that “no lady of fashion 
or distinction goes to either house to 
hear the debates without being attend- 
ed by a gentleman.” In some cases, it 
is related, there was not room to admil 
the escorts and so they would have to 
cool their heels outside. _Occasinally 
they had got disgusted at waiting for 
their ladies and had gone away and left 
them to get home in the best way they 
could. This sort of thing had caused 
some scandal, it appears. 

Our etiquette guide says that in 1829 
“very few of the most fashionable peo- 
ple are to be seen walking in the streets 
on Sundays, and those who attend any 
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place of public worship mostly go incar- 
riages.” The author explains that this 
was because Sunday was largely a holi- 
day for the Negroes, both free and slave, 
ind “they dress themselves very fine, 
male and female, and walk out arm in 
arm in imitation of the white belles and 
beaux—so that the latter give up the 
streets to them.” But it had become the 
custom for members of congress to call 
on one another on Sunday. 

Our author gives some advice and 
states some facts which were pertinent 
in his day and equally so in ovr “ay, 


namely: “It is highly importan all , 


citizens of the United States w. oS" 
sess the means to visit the capira. of 
their country at least once in their life- 
time. It is yearly becoming more and 
more fashionable for distinguished and 
wealthy citizens and foreigners to spend 
some part of the winter season there.” 

Visitors to Washington are advised 
not to take any great quantity of new 
clothes along with them but to purchase 
what they need after they arrive there. 
in this way they would be sure to get 
the latest fashions, as “there are a num- 
ber of first-rate mantua-makers in 
Washington, direct from Paris and Lon- 
don, who make it their business to fit 
out strangers and others in a suitable 
style for the president’s levees and other 
fashionable parties.” 

New Year’s receptions at the White 
House were already an established in- 
stitution in 1829. Diplomats, members 
of congress, high officials and “distin- 
guished citizens and strangers go to the 
president’s, to offer him and his lady 
the common salutations and compli- 
ments of that season.” The little book 
tells us that the diplomats wear their 
fancy costumes and that the “English 
ininister, who receives from his govern- 
tent a greater salary than the president, 
makes far the greatest figure amongst 
them.” 

“A band of music belonging to the 
government plays occasionally during 
the stay of the guests a number of pa- 
triotic airs most suitable for the place 
and season.” (This was the Marine Band.) 
Chere had been “music and dancing in 
the East room” during the administra- 
tion of John Quincy Adams but under 
the plebeian regime of “Old Hickory” 
Jackson the dancing had been cut out 
and the East room closed up. The au- 
thor suggests that “it would add much 
to the convenience, pleasuge and splen- 
dor of the president’s parties if the East 
room was properly furnished and open 
on regular levee evenings.” 


It seems that there was a great deal 
of discussion, and some bitterness, over 
the question of who was who at Wash- 
ington—whether senators ranked higher 
than representatives and cabinet mem- 
bers etc. Efforts had been made to 
make it appear that senators, as rep- 
resenting the states, were the highest 
caste in Washington, after the president, 
and that as such were entitled to the 
“first calls.” That is, the senators at 
the beginning of a session of congress 
would pay their offical call to the 
president, along with the members of 
the house and the cabinet, but after that 
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everyone else was expected to call of 
them. 

The author therefore included in his 
little book a letter which John Quincy 
Adams had written giving his views on 
the subject. He did not consider that 
senators were entitled to any “first 
calls,” and when he was a senator him- 
self he did not expect any such special 
deference, he said. Nor had his wife 
felt slighted because the wives of cer- 
tain other officials had not paid her any 
h deferential “first calls.” 


Cooley winds up his “Etiquette at 
ington” with a few general remarks 
oliteness of manners in the art of 
basing in society.” He doesn’t tell us 
whether we should take our soup from 
the side of the spoon or whether the 
word “leg” should ever be mentioned in 
respectable company, but he very sensi- 
bly says that if we want to retain our 
friends we should not draw on them for 
too many favors. Many people, he says, 
make the mistake of presuming on the 
kindness of others, for “more services 
are offered in polite circles under the 
expectation that they will not be ac- 
cepted than with a view to render the 
services proposed.” He cites the polite 
Frenchman who offers his acquaint- 


ances “everything he possesses”—but ° 


who would not make such a generous 
offer if he dreamed that anyone would 
take him at his word. The Spanish al- 
so are profuse with their offers of gifts 
and kindnesses, the author says, but we 
should be careful not to overestimate 
such little courtesies. 

He tells us that it is proper enough to 
accept a gift of flowers from a friend’s 
garden, and that “if a lady offers me a 
rose it would be gross impoliteness to 
refuse it,” but that if she offered him one 
of her horses just because he had ad- 
mired it, he would be “guilty of great 
indiscreetness to accept it.” The au- 
thor states an eternal truth when he 
says that “real politeness is goodness” 
and that “politeness is never out of time 
nor out of place.” 


— Our Health = 


Frequently children, and even grown- 
ups, get foreign bodies in their throats. 
This may happen while taking a .wamp 
through the woods, but more often it 
happens at the dining table. A particle 
of food or a fishbone may become lodg- 
ed in the back of the throat or further 
down, in the esophagus or in the wind- 
pipe. And children frequently swallow 
all sorts of small articles, such as safety 
pins, coins, marbles etc. According to a 
recent pamphlet by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. there are two meth- 
ods of handling such cases. The first is 
to place the patient in a chair facing the 
light, open the mouth and hold the 
tongue down with the handle of a tea- 
spoon. In this way it may be possible 
to see the object and extract it. If this 
method fails and the patient is a child 
hold it up by the heels and slap it vigor- 
ously on the back. The object may thus 
be dislodged and fall out. If the patient 
is an adult have him lie crosswise on a 








bed on his stomach with his head and 
shoulders hanging over the side, and 
proceed with the slaps on the back. If 
these measures do not work send for a 
doctor at once. When a person swallows 
something sharp like broken glass or a 
pin have him eat as much as possible, 
for several days, of mushed potatoes 
and bread. 


At the recent annual convention of 
the American Psychiatric Association 
in New York employment of music and 
the cafeteria system of serving meals 
was .recommended in treatment of in- 
sane patients. Dr. Arthur Harrington, 
superintendent of the state hospital at 
Howard, R. IL, declared every large 
hospital should have a musical director. 
He claims he has found that technical 
instruction for heterogeneous groups of 
patients has but limited value, while 
mass and group singing have beneficial 
effects. 





The vacation period is productive of 
typhoid fever. Although the U. S. pub- 
lic health service says this disease is 
gradually decreasing and may be en- 
tirely eradicated in the near future va- 
cationists and tourists cannot be too 
careful in their efforts to avoid it. Ty- 
phoid occurs mostly in the summer and 
fall and prevails in practically all parts 
of this country. It is spread by filth, 
i. e., the prevalence of typhoid germs de- 
pends upon unsanitary conditions in re- 
spect to the disposal of human excreta. 
Man alone appears to be the spreader. 
The germs reach the body by being 
swallowed. Thus every person who 
has typhoid fever has recently swal- 
lowed some germ which has come from 
human excreta. These germs come 
from persons sick with the disease and 
from persons known as “carriers.” Ac- 
cording to Hygeia you can avoid typhoid 
fever by: 1. Staying away from typhoid 
patients. 2. Preventing sick persons 
from handling foods. 3. Remembering 
not to swallow water when swimming. 
4. Subscribing for safe milk and pure 
water supplies. 5. Sending typhoid pa- 
tients to the hospital in the first week. 
6. Refusing to drink from any well or 
spring that may admit drainage. 7. Ap- 
preciating that a case of uncontrolled 
typhoid may produce an epidemic. 8. 
Teaching children how diseases are 
caused, spread, controlled and avoided. 
9. Co-operating with local boards of 
health by having all cases reported and 
controlled. 10, Getting inoculated and 
thereby further safeguarding one’s self 
and family. But this authority leaves 
out the most important measure of all 
for the prevention of typhoid fever 
—‘“proper disposal of human excreta.” 
The proper disposal of this menace will 
not only prevent typhoid fever but also 
many other diseases, 





Experiments show that when the skin 
is exposed to ultra-violet rays the power of 
the blood to kill bacteria is sometimes in- 
creased.—Washington Star. 





Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages. 
—Robert Louis Stev- son. 
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Things Scientific — SH 








How Fast does the Wind Blow? 


Most people, says the weather bu- 
reau, have little conception as to the 
speed of the wind. Our impressions of 
wind velocity are affected by various 
factors, such as temperatures, moisture 
in the air, topography and even the 
condition of our skin. A cold wet wind 
may blow no harder than a warm dry 
one, but it will seem to. 

Wind velocity can be measured by an 
instrument called an anemometer. Ac- 
cording to the specifications of what 
is known as the Beaufort scale the 
weather bureau gives the following 
rates for winds corresponding succes- 
sively to the number on the Beaufort 
scale from 0 to 12. When the wind 
blows less than one mile an hour, the 
air is said to be “calm.” “Light air” 
means a wind rate from one to three 
miles an hour; a “slight breeze,” from 
four to seven miles; “a gentle breeze,” 
eight to 12; “moderate breeze,” 13 to 
18; “fresh breeze,” 19 to 24 miles an 
hour. At 25 miles an hour we have a 
“strong breeze,” which is called a “high 
wind” from 32 to 38 miles hourly; 39 
to 46 miles an hour constitutes a real 
“gale.” When seamen talk about a 
“strong gale,” the weather man inter- 
prets it as a wind blowing between 47 
and 54 miles an hour; a “whole gale” 
is from 55 to 63 miles, and is as se- 
vere as most of us care to encounter. 
A “storm” wind ranges between 64 and 
75 miles an hour, and above 75 miles 
any wind becomes a “hurricane.” 


Editor Collects Beetles 


Warren Knaus, a Kansas editor, has a 
collection of 100,000 beetles and is re- 
garded as an authority on these insects. 
More than 9000 species are represented 
in the collection. The editor does his 
collecting at'night, using for equipment 
a white sheet and a bright light. In- 
sects naturally are attracted by the 
light, especially when it is thrown on 
the white sheet. Knaus values some 
of his specimens as high as $200 apiece. 


Fiddling for Worms 


W. R. Walton, government entomo- 
logist, does not believe that worms can 
be coaxed out of the ground by fiddling 
or any other kind of noise. “Darwin,” 
says Mr. Walton in a letter to the Path- 
finder, “showed quite conclusively in 
his admirable treatise on ‘Formation of 
Vegetable Mould Through the Action of 
Earthworms,’ that these creatures are 
quite deaf to sound waves within the 
range of human audition. Their bodies 
are, however, very sensitive to move- 
menis or vibrations in anything with 
which they may be in contact. The 
least jar to the ground or movement of 
the grass sends them instantly into their 
burrows.” 

The popular theory that it is the 
thunder and not the moisture which 
brings worms to surface during a rain 
is gereusly false, says the entomol- 





ogist. “Earthworms frequently emerge 
in enormous numbers during heavy 
rains at night in late winter and early 
spring before thunder storms become 
prevalent. They probably do this main- 
ly for purposes of migration as they are 
then able to move rapidly because of 
the excess of moisture present. In some 
cases, of course, they may actually be 
‘drowned out.’ I frequently make "se 
of their habit of emerging durifig, or 
after precipitation by thoroughly it- 
ting my lawn at sundown to ‘secure 
worms for fishing purposes. It is then 
quite easy to gather them by the aid of 
a flash-light from the surface of the soil. 
The method is invariably successful ex- 
cept when the temperature is below 45 
degrees Fahrenheit.” 


To Repeat Arctic Expedition 


Although the Detroit arctic expedi- 
tion, headed by Capt. Wilkins, failed in 
its effort to fly over the polar regions 
north of Alaska, the experiment will be 
made again. “We owe it to the people 
of Detroit who contributed $78,000 of 
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“antelope altar” 
cave of a Hopi Indian pueblo in New Mexico. 
The images represent tribal gods. 








their own will to continue this expedi- 
tion,” declares an announcement issued 
by William Mayo, one of the officials of 
the expedition. “Much was accomplish- 
ed, much learned as to how to reach the 
goal. When Capt. Wilkins returns we 
will begin at once to lay plans. Supplies 
will be shipped this summer and fall. 
New equipment will be bought and fully 
tested here. Then it will be flown if 
possible all the way to Pt. Barrow 
where new engines shipped ahead will 
be installed and the polar area flights 
started next March, the month in which 
flying conditions are best. Further fi- 
nancing will in all likelihood be from 
private sources.” 

Maj. Thomas Lanphier is greatly im- 
pressed with the probability that there 
is habitable land north of Pt. Barrow. 
“My four months in Alaska with the De- 
troit arctic expedition enabled me to ob- 
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tain a large amount of accurate informa- 
tion in regard to preparations we must 
make on that threshold against aerial! 
invasion. I met trappers and miners 
who had penetrated far into Siberia and 
come in contact with Japanese air out- 
posts there. All of us are convinced 
that land lies somewhere to the north- 
east or northwest of Pt. Barrow, the 
northernmost settlement in the arctic. 
We have seen ducks fly up there. Many 
of them known to be indigenous to Cali- 
fornia continue their flight into the un- 
krown territory and return later with 
th. ung. It is known these birds do 
D’ st on the ice. That is but one 
Ac.uust positive indication there is land.” 


Pigeons Trail Planes 


In a recent race between 50 carrier 
pigeons and two airplanes the mechani- 
cal contraptions made by man came out 
ahead. The race was made between 
Hammondsport and Auburn, both in 
New Jersey. The distance as the crow 
or pigeon flies is 50 miles, It was ar- 
ranged that the planes were to take a 
route which would make the distance 
for them 62 miles, giving the pigeons a 
handicap of 12 miles. One of the planes 
was forced to stop on the way because 
of propeller trouble. The other made 
the trip in 43 minutes. Three minutes 
after the arrival of the plane the first 
dove made his appearance at the cote 
in Auburn. 


Radio for Plane Passengers 

Passengers on the huge airplanes used 
in the German passenger service are 
supplied with movies, phonographs and 
various other amusements. Now it is 
planned to make it possible for the pas- 
sengers to communicate with their 
friends all over the country by radio. 
The passenger will be able to go into 
a booth, pick up a wireless receiver, and 
converse with another person down on 
the ground hundreds or even thousands 
of miles away. Experiments indicate 
that this is no idle prediction. Recent- 
ly a pilot flying 6ver Stockholm, Swed- 
en, during a thunderstorm talked for 
five minutes with a person in Berlin, 
Germany. 





A TRIBUTE 


I have a friend, 

A friend of years, 
Who ne’er has failed, 
Or caused me tears. 
Brimful of news— 

An pleasant chat— 

Of good advice 

And story pat. 


Oh! Such a friend, 
So constant, true; 
I'd like to share 

My friend with you. 
The name you ask? 
Now, quickly guess. 
°Tis what it is, 
“Pathfinder?” Yes. 

—lIrene E. Smith. 





I have read the Pathfinder for several 
years and like it better all the time. It is 
very useful in teaching a rural school be- 
cause the news from the whole world is 
condensed within its covers.—Mrs. Edith 
Davis, Kans. 
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Reptilian Ancestors of Mr. Bird 


Spring has gone, summer has come 
and still the birds are nidificating in the 
tree tops, on the ground, in buildings 
and elsewhere. This is the season of the 
year when the bird population perpetu- 
ates itself. Everywhere white, brown, 
blue and speckled eggs are hidden away 
in neatly constructed nests safe from 
the mischievous boy and other enemies, 
Many of these eggs are hatching, giving 
to the world a new generation of birds 
described by one writer as “those happy 
creatures that wear feathers.” 


Bird’s eggs, biologists say, are one of 
the many proofs that birds sprang from 
the lowly reptile. The reptile lays eggs 
very much like those of birds but they 
are not as highly developed. Indeed, 
scientists have found what they believe 
to be the connecting link betweensnakes 
and birds. Fossil remaifis of the ar- 
chaeopteryx the oldest known species 
of bird, were found in Bavaria in 1861. It 
was bird-like in form, about the size of 
a crow and had a long cumbersome 
lizard-like tail which was supported by 
20 vertebrae from each of which grew a 
pair of feathers. And birds once had 
teeth, but that was many centuries ago. 

The eggs of our dainty and radiant 
birds tell another interesting biolog- 
ical story. The number of eggs in a nest 
serves as a statistical index to the life 
probability of each bird. That is, the 
birds that face the greatest dangers lay 
the most eggs. They have to do so in or- 
der to perpetuate the species. This is 
why the bobwhite lays 15 to 20 eggs 
while the dove lays but two. The dove is 
swift of wing and can outfly any hawk. 
But the bobwhite has short stubby wings 
that can carry it but a few hundred 
yards. It lives in the stubble and is easy 
prey to many animals, including man. 
Many young must appear in the brood 
so the bobwhites will not become ex- 
tinct, and many other species are in 
this class. 


The ability of birds to find their old 
homes is an unexplained fact. It seems 
to be due to their remarkable memory 
and perfect instinct for direction. Sci- 
itists doubt that birds can smell al- 
ough they have well developed olfac- 
tory apparatus. They do not smell the 
worms they catch, They usually locate 
their food with their vision. The bird’s 
power of vision is about 100 times great- 
than man’s. Birds have been known 
locate food on freshly plowed ground 
when a distance of over 300 feet away. 

It is claimed that there are over 15,000 
species and races of birds in the world. 
Of these some 1200 species are found 
in this country. Robins and English 
sparrows are the most abundant species. 
(he sparrow, crow, bluejay, sharp-shin- 

d hawk and goshawk are all species 
hat do more harm than good. They are 
the outlaws among birds and deserve 
death while all other species are worthy 
of protection. Birds that live longest are 
the swan, raven, eagle, and crow. Many 
of these species live more than 100 years, 
(he parrot lives about 60 years, the 
heron 59, the pelican 50, the sparrow- 





hawk 40, the skylark 30, the pigeon 20 
and the partridge 15. Perhaps the short- 
est lived bird is the wren which has a 
life span of about three years. 


The humming bird is credited with 
being the smallest of all birds. It is able 
to fly 500 miles in a single night. The 
Australian crane is one of the largest 
and heaviest known birds. Birds whose 
nests have never been found are the 
surf bird, petrel, Nelson gull, New Mex- 
ican duck, Yuma rail and Morcom hum- 
ming bird. This is because they are so 
rare. The jungle fowl of Australia 
builds the largest and heaviest nest of 
all birds. Besides nests the Australian 
“bower birds” build playhouses or play- 
nests. The water-hen is a great raft 
builder. She builds her nest on the 
water with twigs and sticks, and an- 
chors it to a water plant. Wild ducks 
and geese are said to fly in V-formation 
because the resistance of the air is less. 

Another strang biological fact about 
birds is that they do not become crip- 
pled during the moulting season, Na- 
ture protects their wing ability by caus- 
ing a few feathers to moult from those 
members at a time. It is especially in- 
teresting to know how birds roost on 
a perch. If man went to sleep while 
standing up or holding to something 
with his hands he would fall. But birds 
are constructed so they can roost on a 
perch. Their feet are so made that their 
toes will not open when their legs are 
bent. This is why all birds bend their 
legs when they go to roost. After fas- 
tening their toes around a suitable perch 
they squat down, thus locking their 
toes about the perch for the night. If 
you will notice an old hen walking 
about the hennery you will see this 
principle demonstrated. When she lifts 
her foot, thus bending her leg, the toes 
are closed. Only when she straightens 
the legs will the toes come open. 


The migration of birds is important 
biologically, and otherwise. Their move- 
ment north is timed to coincide with in- 
sect time. This is because most birds 
are insect eaters and cannot live in the 
north during the winter season when 
there are no insects. Thus, on the 
migration of birds hinges an important 
economical result. If the birds did not 
migrate the insects would so multiply 
that they would probably destroy all 
crops and man would face a famine. 





ARKANSAS HOUNDS MEAN PROSPERITY 


There was a time when a pack of hound 
dogs around the cabin of an Arkansas 
countryman was a sure sign of his being 
shiftless and trifling. But times have chang- 
ed. Training dogs has become a lucrative 
business in the Ozark hills. Today the 
hound dog, made famous in song and po- 
etry, has become the means of a surer 
prosperity for the farmer than corn or cot- 
ton. Thus, they may let their hogs run 
wild without care, but the dog gets the best 
of care. A good hound today is said to be 
worth up to $50 in the Eastern markets. 





Do not bite at the bait of pleasure until 
you know there is no hook beneath it.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 








Thought Asthma 
Would Smother Her 


Sleeps All Night Now. Bronchial Trouble 
Is Gone 


How to get rid of asthma and severe bronchial 
coughs is convincingly told in a letter written 
by Mrs. E. J. Bain, 2008 W. New “York St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. She says: 

“I had bronchial Sthme so severly that I 
could not do anything. I was so weak and 
nervous, it just seemed I would drop at every 
ste { had no appetite, could not sleep at 
ni and had to sit in a chair so I could 
night, 8 When I would lie down it seemed as 
if I would smother to death. Since taking 
Nacor, every symptom of asthma has left me 
and I did not have a bad cold or cough ali 
winter. I can walk quite well, have a good ap- 
petite, weigh 159 pounds, sleep well at night 
and am stronger than [ have been for several 
years. I owe it all to Nacor and am willing 
to tell others.” 

Hundreds of other sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis and severe_chronic coughs have re- 
ported their recovery, after years of affliction. 
Their letters and a booklet full of information 
about these stubborn diseases, will be sent free 
by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. No matter how serious your 
case seems, write for this free booklet today. It 
may give your whole life a new meaning. 





Earn‘100 aWeek 


Profits in Advance 5 






active salesmen. We deliver and collect. 
6x9 cloth samples (over 100 styles—allone 
price) and complete outfit in handsome 
carrying case, furnished to ambitious 
men who want toearn $100 weekly. Write today. 


W.Z. GIBSON, Ing., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept.0.510 Chicago 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
ES. your friends; if not, thelossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


; PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your fdeas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-L Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D.C. 
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‘ GENUINE 

“ “GIVEN DIAMOND RING 
ARea]Sparkler! Sell 6 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 
25cbox. Sendno money. We trust you. Address 
.S.SUPPLY CO., Dept. AX-50 Greenville, Pa. 


an AUCTIONEER 


Learn Auctioneering at Home, or in School. Terms: Jan. 
and Aug. at Kansas City; Feb. in Los Angeles; October in 
perme any he .C. 20th year. Free catalog, Address 


Auction College, 828 Walnut St, Kansas City, Mo. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and @> 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I . 
buy byndveds of kinds for collections. Some 
a Teach. Simple outdoor work with my 

ane res, price lst. Send 10 cents 
(Nor “STAMPS for my my Illustrated Prospec _ 
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insects. Dent -4 . 76, Box 1424,San Diego.Calif. 


RANGER 0 DELIVERED FREE 


ie aioycles $21 Sup, ha27 

u y 

pele ie today for our big eatalog 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 

MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. H-183, CHICAGO 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS : 

One Year, S2 issues, $1; 2 years $1.50; 3 years $2. 

To Canada, Same, 5 —— pamooines and all other 
addresses outside United States $2 a year. 








Change of Address. enor must give old as well as new 
address; we cannot find your name without the old address. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

Renewals. When renewing always state that your subscription 
is.a renewal, and if your address has changed, give former address, 
We receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the add label. 

Expirations. Your eabantiption expires with last issue of month 
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The less some politicians hear of 
farm relief the more relief they feel. 


Now that Pennsylvania has paid a 
record price for a primary election, 
other states are beginning to feel 
jealous. 


gq 
The happy medium is one who 
charges high prices and finds plenty of 
suckers to pay them. 


Advance announcement of the new 
shades in women’s hosiery for fall wear 
will probably boost the spectacle trade. 


It is usual to speak of the young peo- 
ple as the rising generation, but to some 
of the present elders it appears more 
like a sinking generation. 


The women of England are showing 
a determination to abolish war even 
though it costs them a fight. 


q 
It was reported that the Doherty Co. 
got the oil rights in Nova Scotia. A 
little farther up is the north pole. Who 
is entitled to sell the oil rights there. 


The alienist experts who get big fees 
for pronouncing murderers and robbers 
insane when they are brought to trial 
might earn their money if they would 
pronounce on them beforehand. 


q 
There has been so much talk about 
third degree methods used by the police 
that we have begun to get curious as 
to what the second degree is like, 


gq 
An auto made in England has 48 
spark-plugs. A man possessing such a 
car as that would never have to take 
the risk of driving it on the road as he 
would be kept busy cleaning his spark- 
plugs. 
gq 


A high-priced lawyer in the United 
States considers it a reflection on his 
reputation and standing if the courts 
insist on hanging his client, no matter 
how guilty. 


gq 
Death is a terrible thing and it gives 
the normal person a shudder to hear 
or read of a fatal accident. But there is 
one sort of fellow whose accidental 
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death we read of with perfect equanim- 
ity—the gink who gets killed while 
making bombs. 

g 


Newspaper headline says “French 
Have Sent 32 Airplanes to Poles.” This 
doesn’t mean the north and south poles 
but the Poles of Poland, who are hav- 
ing almost as much trouble in governing 
themselves as they ever had in’ being 
governed by others. 

gq 

This seems to be the age of resolu- 
tions. Almost every day somewhere 
some society or organization of some 
sort adopts a resolution or two. In 
most cases they are adopted with the 
idea of bringing about reforms in social, 
legislative and other affairs. But what 
do they amount to? “With the idea of” 
is just about as far as they get. They 
seem to be just so many “New Year’s 
resolutions.” 

q 


THE 69TH CONGRESS 


The first session of the 69th congress 
has passed into history. As usual, it 
did many things it should not have done 
and left undone many things it should 
have done, but on the whole it was very 
much like an average session. It was 
neither especially brilliant nor espe- 
cially bad. 

There were 17,800 bills introduced 
and 759 enacted into law—probably a 
sufficient number of new laws. The 
best work was. done in killing some of 
those proposed. Republican Leader 
Tilson of the house declared that cour- 
age was sliown in combating “organized 
propaganda” and that the session com- 
pared favorably “with any record in our 
previous history.” Chairman Madden 
of the appropriations committee was 
more specific. He said congress saved 
$360,000,000 for the country by cutting 
down the requests from the govern- 
ment departments. 

The session carried out about two- 
thirds of the recommendations made by 
the president in his annual message— 
which is not a bad average for a presi- 
dent to make. It gave us tax reduction 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Vice-President Dawes seems to be serenading 
the farmer vote. Her suitors and her “dad” 


do not like it. 
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that was well received all over the 
country, but it failed to do anything 
about farmers’ relief, which was to be. 

and was, one of the main subjects of the 
session. The “pork barrel” measure, or 
rivers and harbors bill, carrying nearly 
$100,000,000 appropriations, was not 
killed but merely scotched. It is to come 
up early next session. 

The Democrats, of course, did not 
agree on the fine accomplishments 
boasted of. Mr. Byrns of Tenn., who 
plays opposite Mr. Madden, declared 
that “Coolidge econmy” had been aban- 
doned, and among other things he criti- 
cized voting to buy the Cape Cod canal, 
spending $350,000 to mend the White 
House roof, and $15,000,000 for a bridge 
over the Potomac “not needed for com- 
mercial purposes.” The bridge, how- 
ever, was the work of last session. 

The senate, according to its late cus- 
tom, spent a great deal of its time in- 
vestigating. [his growing fad is useful 
to a certain extent but is largely a waste 
of time and money. It is, for the most 
part, a play of politics. Chairman War- 
ren of the senate appropriations com- 
mittee estimated that for the fiscal year 
senate investigations had cost $275,000, 
and that since 1910 the cost had been 
$1,500,000. Many of the investigations 
duplicate work done by government de- 
partments, courts and other agencies. 
They represent a great waste. 

Getting down to personalities, the ses- 
sion was successful for both of the pre- 
siding officers, who were both new to the 
job. Vice-President Dawes did not get 
the rules reformed, and the session 
wound up with the usual filibuster 
which killed the chances of several 
measures, but he did make fine strides 
in learning his work. And he made lots 
of friends. Speaker Longworth on ad- 
journing the house stated that he had 
not had any but the most friendly and 
pleasant words, on or off the floor, with 
the members of that body since he as- 
sumed the chair. And it was quite true, 
as testified in the house by some of his 
political opponents. It was suggested 
somewhere, however, that the speaker's 
main purpose is to build up his popu- 
larity since he has his eye on the White 
House. 

Of course there was much politics in 
the first session of this congress, for 
elections were coming. Primaries were 
even being held during the term. 
Neither a general nor a congressman can 
put his whole mind on advancing when 
he can look back and see himself at- 
tacked in the rear. It was quite natural 
that he should be somewhat disturbed 
and perturbed, There were several cas- 
ualties before adjournment. It will all 
be over when they get back in Decem- 
ber, and maybe there will then be a lot 
of extra light for everybody. 


Gg 

Over in England it is rather the usual 
thing to refer fo Americans as uncouth, 
or not quite civilized. But we have 4 
long way to go before we come to the 
point where any man, who makes any 
claim to be a gentleman, would stand up 
in a public place and call a lady a liar. 
Lady Astor, violently and publicly s° 
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pranded in the British parliament, must 
have reflected on how such behavior 
would have been taken in her native 
state of Virginia. 


q . 
FEWER NEWSPAPERS 


There has been a terrible mortality 
among daily and weekly newspapers 
and monthly magazines in the last sev- 
eral years. Many have been compelled 
to give up the ghost because it was im- 
possible to pay expenses, with wages 
and materials, postage and everything 
else costing so much more than in other 
days. Many have had to be sold and 
merged with others or come out in 
changed form, 

The agriculture papers as a class have 
had very hard sledding for some time, 
owing to the fact that the farmers’ in- 
come on which such papers must depend 
has been deflated, while the cost of pub- 
lishing remains almost at the war level. 
‘The publishers of religious papers had 
a meeting just recently and they be- 
wailed the blight that has struck their 
field. Even religious papers can’t be 
published just for love, and many such 
papers are now facing extinction be- 
cause the editors just can’t keep on. 

The partisan newspapers such as used 
to flourish like a green bay tree are dis- 
appearing from the scene. Publishers 
have discovered that the people want 
the truth, as near as it can be ascer- 
tained, and that they have little patience 
with one-sided and distorted versions 
of affairs. The better publishers also 
are coming more and more to realize 
that they have a sacred duty to perform 
toward the public and the nation and 
that success is not to be gaged entirely 
by profits. The public care nothing for 
the rivalries and quarrels of different 
papers; what they want is service. 

One of the most notable changes in 
the daily newspaper field for some time 
is the merger of two well known Buf- 
falo papers, the Courier and the Ex- 
press. The Courier was Democratic 
and the Express was Republican and 
for many years they had competed in 
a very lively way. Now they have join- 
ed hands and will issue a single paper 
which will be independent. They an- 
nounce that they have “bowed to the 
new order of things”and that they will 
fulfill “the modern newspaper’s obliga- 
tion to society, which is to disseminate 
the news of the world, combat that 
which is evil and support to the utmost 
that which is good.” 

The newspapers and periodicals of the 
United States are carrying out of their 
own accord something like the policy 
that Premier Mussolini is forcing on the 
publishers of Italy. They see that there 
are altogether too many papers and that 
everybody would be better served if a 
lot of them were weeded out. Naturally 
those to be sacrificed will be the weaker 
and less useful ones. This means that 
the survivors will be all the more vigor- 
ous—provided they do the right thing. 

One of the Italian newspapers, in 
commending Mussolini’s drastic prun- 
ing measures, says that there has been 
“a scandalous waste of paper in.the is- 
suance of such a large number of jour- 
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nals.” Mussolini is trying also to take 
some of the egotism out of journalism. 
There are a great many papers in Italy, 
he says, which do not fill any real need 
but which represent mostly the petty 
political vagaries of the editors who use 
them to vent their acidity and venom or 
be spread diseontent and disrespect for 
aw. 

The same thing is true in this country 
to a large extent. The big city news- 
papers use up a veritable forest of valu- 
able timber in a single one of their mam- 
moth issues. They boast of the num- 
ber of pages they print. Advertisements 
which could easily be condensed into a 
few inches are spread over pages. The 
printed matter, instead of being reduc- 
ed to condensed and orderly form, as 
Mussolini says it should be and as the 
Pathfinder has always done, is drawn 
out like an accordeon and filled full of 
wind, in order to “carry” more and 
more of these huge advertisements. 

And so we have come to such a state 
of things that newspapers are judged 
as successes or failures, not by the high 
quality of their reading matter and 
not by the good they do, but by the 
“lineage” or quantity of advertising. 
This of course is a wrong standard—but 
we have no Mussolini in this country to 
dictate reforms. The reforms will have to 
come by evolution and not by revolution. 


q 


THE “SOFT DRINK” CURSE 


While we have been trying to put 
down the evil of alcoholic drink, an- 
other evil has been growing up, and it 
fias now increased to such huge propor- 
tions that it has become a real menace to 
the national health and well-being. We 
refer to the universal consumption of 
so-called “soft drinks”—or “belly wash” 
as one authority disgustedly terms them. 

People seem to have lost all sanity 
about such things as this. A trade paper 
states that in numerous cases which 
were investigated the vender of soft 
drinks, with a small stand, made more 
money for a few hours’ work on Sunday 
than a regular merchant, with a big 
stock and heavy capital invested, could 
make during the six days of the week. 











—Cartoon in Dallas News. 


Europe is represented as taking the American 
tourist’s money to repay Uncle Sam for war 
loans. Puzzle: Who pays in the end? 
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Tha government figures on the ever 
increasing consumption of soft drinks 
are astounding, and these statistics of 
course do not begin to include every- 
thing of that sort. Everybody knows 
thaf a vast quantity of worthless and 
unwholesome stuff is sold in this guise, 
but it is hard to draw the line between 
what is decent and what is bad, and so 
nothing much is done about it. 

The profits in this traffic are so big 
that great temptations are held out to 
boost business. Youngsters are en- 
couraged to tease their parents for all 
sorts of drinks with seductive names. 
Working girls and boys get to drinking 
them regularly several times a day, and 
they learn to depend on them; it be- 
comes a habit, a bad habit. 

No-one knows what’s in these bottled 
drinks. Some of them are tasty and no 
doubt’ made of materials harmless in 
themselves—but practically all of them 
are injurious to the stomach and diges- 
tion. Artificial sweetening, flavoring and 
coloring matter are liberally used in 
many cases because they are cheap. 
There is practically nothing of any 
value in the stuff in most instances. 
When you drink lemonade, for instance, 
made from fresh fruit, you are getting 
something genuine and beneficial, but 
not so with the average “lemon” pop, 
which is “lemon” only in name. 

The consumption of milk has reached 
the highest point in our history, the 
department of agriculture tells us. This 
is a good sign, for when people drink 
milk they are getting something that is 
genuine, wholesome and economical. 
They are not wasting their money on 
something that is very likely harmful, 
as in the case of “soft drinks.” 

Some of the big dairies are booming 
the consumption of liquid milk by mix- . 
ing chocolate with it and marketing it 
as a special product. It is really a “milk 
shake” delivered to the homes in bottles, 
the same as ordinary milk, The use of 
milk and cream in the form of ice cream 
is advancing by leaps and bounds. This 
is also a good sign. A generation ago 
no-one would have dreamed that ice 
cream could be marketed everywhere in 
such vast quantities. 

How much better it would be if par- 
ents would realize the harm that is done 
by all sorts of mysterious bottled con- 
coctions with fancy names and would 
forbid their children to indulge in them, 
There are plenty of legitimate, whole- 
some beverages and concerted efforts 
should be made to bring about a reform 
in this direction. 

The churches have done some work 
of this sort, by condemning drinks 
which are believed to be detrimental to 
health. Some of the schools have also 
taken up the matter; the teachers have 
impressed upon the pupils the injury to 
digestion that may result from the 
drinking of beverages of unknown con- 
tent and effect. 


At an election in Cuba 2100 votes-were 
cast in a town where only 1700 voters 
were registered. The men assigned to 
get out the vote must have been real 
“go-getters.” 
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I STARTED my $50,000 
fortune with $10 a month 


EN 20 years old I was earn- 
ing $100 a month. I started in- 
vesting $10 a month and when my 
income increased I invested $25 a 
month, later $50 a month and finally 
$100. Now I am 35 years old and 
am worth $15,000. In another fifteen 
years the interest from this $15,000 
will make me worth $50,000. I have 
invested, in small monthly amounts, 
onl $10,050. Yet, when I am fifty I 
will be worth $50,000—$1,000 for 
every year of my age....Do you want | 
to know how Harvey Dodd worked his 
plan? Do you want to know 
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Question Box —~ 


H. M. S. Dreadnought 


Ques. What is the meaning of “H. M. 
S.” before the names of ships like the 
“H. M. S. Dreadnought”?—Ans. These 
letters stand for His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Ship. They are used only in connection 
with vessels in the British service. 


Midsummer Day 


Ques. When does midsummer day 
come?—Ans. In popular parlance, mid- 
summer day is the day which comes 
nearest the summer solstice, the time 
when the sun is farthest from the equa- 
tor. It is about June 21. 


Northern Tennessee Boundary 


Ques. I have often heard that the 
surveyors who surveyed the northern 
boundary of Tennessee were drunk and 
consequently made a few offsets. Is 
this true?—Ans. There are many angles 
and offsets in the Tennessee-Kentucky 
line east of the Tennessee river that can 
scarcely be attributed to errors of sur- 
veying. It seems that the commissioners 
who ran the line between Tennessee 
and Kentucky were allowed to change 
the lines at their discretion provided 
the commissioners for both states 
agreed; consequently they ran the line 
on an irregular course to accommodate 
influential inhabitants along the boun- 
dary who desired to remain in one state 
or the other. 





The Dark Ages 


Ques. When and what were the 
“dark ages” and why were they so 
called?—Ans. The period known as the 
“dark ages” extended, roughly speak- 
ing, from the fall of the western Roman 
empire in 475 A. D. to the revival of 
learning on the discovery of the Pan- 
dects at Amalphi, Italy, in 1150—alto- 
gether a period of about seven centuries. 
The period extending from the fall of 
the Roman empire to the capture of 
Constantinople in 1553 by the Turks is 
known as the “middle ages.” The Pan- 
dects are a collection of laws systemati- 
cally arranged from Roman writings on 
jurisprudence. They were given the 
force of law by the Emperor Justinian 
in 533 A.D. Their discovery at Amalphi 
stimulated a general study of Roman 
and Greek literature which led to the 
classic age. During the dark ages 
learning was at its lowest ebb and civ- 
ilization seemed to retrograde, owing to 
the masses of barbarians which emerged 
from the north of Europe and overran 
the former seats of learning. 


“They Shall Not Pass” 


Ques. Who said: “They shall not 
pass”?—Ans. Early in 1916 Gen. Joseph 
Joffre sent Gen. de Castelnau to Verdun 
to determine which would be the wiser 
course, to defend or to abandon that 
fortress. After consulting with Gen. 
Henri Petain, who was in command at 
Verdun, de Castelnau gave it as his 
opinion that the Germans should not be 
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permitted to take the fort. His exact 
words to the commander were: “They 
must not pass.” Petain replied quickly: 
“They shall not pass.” The determined 
defense of Verdun which followed made 
the words of Gen. Petain famous 
throughout the world. In French the 
expression is: “Ils ne passeront pas.” 
The auxiliary verb “shall” is used in the 
accepted English translation. Among 
the French the expression, “They shal! 
not pass,” is popularly attributed to Gen. 
Joffre. 





Mexico, D. F. 


Ques. What is the meaning of the 
letters “D. F.” used after the word 
Mexico, the capital of the Republic of 
Mexico?—Ans, They are the abbrevia- 
tions of Distrito Federal, which is Span- 
ish for Federal District. The capital of 
Mexico, like the capital of the United 
States, is located in a federal district 
governed by the central government. 


Living Relatives of Washington 


Ques. Are there any living relatives 
of George Washington by the surname 
of Washington?—Ans. There are a 
number of descendants of the brothers 
of George Washington now living by the 
name of Washington. They are scat- 
tered in different sections of the United 
States. 





Ministers at Foreign Courts 


Ques. Did ancient nations such as 
Greece and Rome have resident minis- 
ters and ambassadors at the capitals of 
other countries?—Ans. No, the custom 
of exchanging resident diplomats was 
unknown in ancient times. This prac- 
tice grew out of the commercial deal- 
ings between European countries dur- 
ing the 15th and 16th centuries. 


Presidents Related 
Ques. Have there ever been two or 
more presidents of the United States 
related to each other by blood or mar- 
riage, and if so how were they related? 
—Ans. John Quincy Adams, the sixth 
president, was the son of John Adams, 
the second president. President Zach- 
ary Taylor was a cousin of James Madi- 
son. Benjamin Harrison, the 23rd pres- 
ident, was the grandson of William H. 

Harrison, the ninth president. 


“Thumbs Down” 


Ques. What is the origin and mean- 
ing of the expression “thumbs down”? 
—Ans. This phrase is a survival of the 
gladiatorial combats staged for enter- 
tainment by the Romans. When the 
spectators held their thumbs down it 
was a sign that the vanquished gladia- 
tor should be put to death; when they 
held their thumbs up it was a sign that 
his life should be spared. The famous 


painting of the gladiators in the am- 
phitheater by Jean Leon Gerome, the 
French artist, shows the victor in a 
gladiatorial contest standing over his 
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yanquished antagonist and looking to- 
ward the spectators for their verdict. 
They are represented with their thumbs 
down, Which means that the victim 
must die. One philologist attempts to 
explain the origin of this practice by 
saving that “the thumb symbolizes the 
short Roman sword, and the gesture 
which meant death to the vanquished 
gladiator was given by turning the 
hand over into an unnatural position, 
with the thumb (sword) pointing at the 
defeated man.” 





Cow Loses Cud 


Ques. Does a cow lose her cud?— 
Ans. The cud of a cow and other rumi- 
nating animals is a quid of undigested 
food which is regurgitated from the 
paunch into the mouth to be thoroughly 
chewed. As the cow chews this cud 
and swallows part of it more is regur- 
gitated. Sometimes when a cow is not 
in proper health, or for some other 
reason, it is impossible for her to re- 
gurgitate food from the paunch. She 
then has nbd cud to chew, a condiiton 
which may prove fatal. This is called 
losing the cud. 


“On the Stump” 


Ques. What is the meaning of the 
expression “on the stump”?—Ans. It 
was a common practice in the early 
days of this country for politicians to 
electioneer and make political speeches 
from a stump. This was especially the 
case in wooded sections of the country. 
Now we say that a man stumps a state 
when he makes speeches throughout the 
state. A politician is said to “take the 
stump” when he:leaves his home to 
make speeches in different sections of 
the country. 


Where Light Goes 


Ques, If you have a room without 
windows or doors and in this room is 
an electric light which is turned on, the 
room is naturally full of light, but if 
you turn off the light the room is left 
in darkness. What becomes of the light 
which once filled the room?—Ans. You 
have the wrong conception of what 
light is. It is not a substance like air 











The lower falls in Yellowstone ‘iteens park 
constitute one of American’s greatest national 
scenic spectacles. 
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which can fill a room or space. The 
physical basis of light is ether waves 
set in motion by a burning object. These 
waves impinge upon our eyes and create 
what we call light. Just as.soon as the 
waves stop coming we cease to see and 
there is no light. When the light in the 
closed room is turned out the light 
waves stop coming and so there is noth- 
ing to create what we call vision. These 
ether waves travel at the rate of about 
186,000 miles a second. Ordinary unil- 
luminated objects are seen by reflected 
light. When there are no light waves, 
either direct or reflected, we do not 
see at all. 





Unlawful to Destroy Money 


Ques. Is it unlawful for a person to 
destroy his own money, either coins or 
bills?—Ans. It is unlawful to destroy 
or deface national currency of any kind 
no matter whom it belongs to. 


Anniversary of Birth 


Ques. When is a’ petson’s first birth- 
day, when he is born or when he is a 
year old?—Ans. The word “birthday” 
has two principal meanings. The day 
of a person’s birth is his birthday. In 
that sense a person has only one birth- 
day—it is his first and last. But “birth- 
day” also means the anniversary of 
one’s birth. In that sense a man’s first 
birthday is the day he was one year old. 
He has a birthday each year after that. 
When we say a man died on his 77th 
a we mean that he was 77 years 
old. 





INTERNATIONAL DISTRESS SIGNAL 


The letters “S O S” which are used as an 
international distress signal have no verbal 
significance. They are not abbreviations of 
words and therefore should not be followed 
by periods. There is a popular, but er- 
roneous, notion that these letters stand for 
“Save Our Souls” or “Stop or Suspend Other 
Signals.” They were adopted in 1912 by the 
International Radiotelegraphic convention 
which met in London. This convention, which 
was attended by delegates from most of the 
principal countries of the world, adopted an 
international code of rules regulating and 
standardizing radio intercourse between the 
ship and the shore stations of the various 
nations. The letters “S O S” were adopted 
as the signal of distress because they are 
easily transmitted. Previously “C Q D” 
was used in wireless telegraphy to call sta- 
tions in case of distress. Those letters 
were used because in the telegraph code 
they were quite different from the other 
letters. Many people insisted that they 
were the abbreviations of the words “Come 
Quick, Danger” but they, like S O S had no 
verbal significance. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Let deeds express 

What’s like to be their words: ‘We did re- 
quest it; 

We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

They gave us our demands.’ Thus we de- 
base 

The nature of our seats, and make the 
rabble 

Call our cares fears; which will in time 

Break ope the locks o’ the senate, and 
bring in 

The crows to peck the eagles. 

—Coriolanus, Act 3, Scene 1. 











O matter where you live, the purchase of Smith 
Bonds is made simple for you by an organization 


equipped to serve you efficiently by mail. The First 
Mortgage Bonds sold by The F. H. Smith Company 
are owned now by investors in 48 states, and in 33 
countries and territories abroad. 


The principal reasons for this widespread ownership 
of Smith Bonds are these: 


1 Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 
* guards that have resulted in our record of no loss 
to any investor in 53 years. Men and women at distant 
points may buy these bonds with the same assurance 
of safety as investors who have the opportunity to 
verify their ample real estate security at first hand. 


2 The interest rate on Smith Bonds always is the 
* highest consistent with our standards of safety. 
Current offerings, paying 634% and 7%, are availa- 
ble in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations and in 
maturities from 2 to 10 years. 


Send your name and address on the form below for our 
booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Snes Smith Bidg., Washington,D.C. Albany 
Philadelphia 582 Filth Ave., New York Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 














The Arnold Plan Assures 
Steady Income 


When you invest your 

aa or surplus funds 

in Arnold 644% Guaran- 

teed First Mortgage Cer- 

tificates you can feel as- 
sured that the principal will be 
safe and the income steady. 


These Certificates are secured by a number 
of first mortgages onfifee simple real estate, 
comprising homes and small business prop- 
erties, placed in the hands of the Trustee, 
the Merchants Bank & Trust Company of 
Washington, D.C. And are unconditionally 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
Arnold and Company with capital and sur- 
plus of $1,250,000. 


51,% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


In addition to Arnold Guaranteed Certifi- 
cates we now offer investors highly desirable 
First Mortgage Collateral 5 1-2% Gold Bonds 
as issued by the Federal Home Mortgage Co., 
and guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the National Surety Company, the world's 
largest |Surety Company. Coupon form. 
Denominations $500 and $1,000; maturities 
five, ten and fifteen years. Price $100 to 
yield 51-2%. 
Write today for Booklet No. 11 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 


1010 Vermont Ave. Washington, D. C. 
Sete Se for our Guide Lorn 
ATE RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK 
* beforedisclosinginventions. 
Send model or sketch and description otras in- 


vention for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington. D.C. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Dangle Rope Boys’ Favorite 

Most boys and girls enjoy a good old- 
fashioned rope swing, but nearly-every 
time the boys will desert the swing for 
the dangle rope. To make a dangle rope 
you simply haveto hangup asingle rope, 
chain or strap. The best place to put 
the rope is on a strong, projecting limb 
on a tall clean-trunked tree. This af- 
fords plenty of opportunity for the run, 
take-off and landing. Any length of rope 
will do, but a heigh of from 20 to 40 
feet is best as it gives a variety of move- 
ments. The rope should be a half-inch 
or-more in diameter, comparatively new 
and without flaws. It should be care- 
fully and securely tied to the projecting 
limb. The lower end should be weight- 
ed and reach within two or three inches 
of the ground. Put two or three knots 
in the rope to suit various standing 
reaches and give safe holds. There 
should also be a small loop at this end of 
the rope for the toe. 

In riding the apparatus the boy grips 
the rope above a convenient knot with 
both hands and swings in little arcs or 
circles with the feet drawn up. As he 
becomes more familiar with it he takes 
a fast run off, and.inserting his toe in the 
loop enjoys a breathless whirl out and 
up, then back in a long are and up and 
back again, gradually coming to a “die 
down.” Skill, strength and courage are 
soon acquired and many “stunts” can 
be performed. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 11 
Submitted by J. BR. Williams, Decatur, Ohio, 
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Horizontal: 1—A globular body of any 
dimension. 5—Poisonous serpents. 8— 
The removal or avoidance of restraint. 
10—Consume. 11—Before. 13—A con- 
junction. 14—Disordered in physical 
condition. 16—Prefix meaning out. 17— 
State (abbr.). 18—An independent sul- 
tanate (abbr.). 19—Behold! 21—Skill- 
ful and systematic adaptation of means 








for the attainment of some end. 23— 
Flemings collectively (abbr.). 24—A 
bovine ruminant of central Asia. 26— 


Decease. 27—Constituted of stars. 30— 
Same at Otho. 31—Girl’s name. 
Vertical: 2—Exclamation of disap- 
pointment. 3—Lighted. 4—A variable 
unit of weight (abbr.). 5—Suffix mean- 


ing like. 6—A boy’s name (abbr.). 7— 
A heap of combustibles arranged for 
burning a dead body. 9—A snake-like 
fish. 10—Being near the beginning of a 
stated period of time. 12—To expel from 
and forbid to return to oné’s native land. 


14—A girl’s name. 15—Allow. 20—A 
kiln for drying hops or malt. 22—A 


small deer of Europe and western Asia. 
23—A thin coating, layer or membrane. 
25—A small three-stringed violin. 26— 
A barrier to check the flow of a stream. 
28—Perform. 29—Musical note. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 10 
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New National Marble Champion 


Willis Harper, chunky 11-year-old 
mine boy from Bevier, Ky., is the new 
national marble champion. He won the 
title by defeating Dan Gore, a solemn 
Springfield, Mass., lad five out of six 
games at Atlantic City where the fourth 
national contest was held recently. The 
tournament covered a period of five 
days. Forty-six boys and one girl from 
various sections of the United States 
and territories took part in the tour- 
nament. With great luck and skill 
Gore and Harper eliminated the other 
contestants. In the last round of the 
semifinals, Gore defeated Carl Trager, of 
Columbus, 8—5, 5—8, 13—0 and 8—5. 
Harper won from William Driber, of 
Trenton, 11—2, 9—4, 0—13 and 10—3. 

The two finalists were the sensation 
of the whole tournament. Both are said 
to be masters of “reverse english,” so 
spinning their shooters as to stop them 
dead or bounce back after hitting a 
mibb. Harper, the new champion, learn- 
ed his marble playing with rounded 
lumps of coal outside of the mine where 
his father works. He took five out of 
six games from his runner-up in the 
final match. The scores were 13—0, 
13—0, 9—4, 13—0, 0—13 and 10—3. In 
the first game Harper ran 13 without a 
miss. In the second game he knocked 
out 12 marbles before missing on the 
13th shot. Again in the fourth game he 
made a clean sweep and in the sixth 
game ran 10 in a row. Gore, who was 


the favorite, took his defeat graciously, 
with the remark: “Shucks, I’d rather 
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play baseball than marbles any time.” 

While on his way to Atlantic City for 
the tournament Francis Kau, the 14- 
year-old champion marble shooter of 
Hawaii, stopped off at Washington to 
demonstrate his prowess before Presi- 
dent Coolidge on the heavy rug in the 
executive office at the White House. A; 
the president’s request he drew forth 
one of his prize aggies and demonstrat- 
ed his championship hold.on it. When 
he let it fly it went to the opposite side 
of the executive office. President Cool- 
idge is said to have romped after th: 
fleeing shooter, picked it up and whizz- 
ed it back to Francis. 

The new champion was awarded a 
$100 gold watch, season passes to the 
National and American League ball! 
games, and other prizes. His opponent 
in the finals also received a gold watch: 
so did six of the league champs who 
were eliminated in the semifinals. 


Fishing by Torchlight 

Down along the Mississippi guif 
coast soft-shell crabs and flounders are 
hunted for at night. At this season of 
the year it is an unusual sport for both 
old and young. Just about dark fishing 
parties take to the water. Conditions 
there are best for this sort of fishing 
when the tide is low and there is little 
wind. The kerosene torches they us: 
are usually home-made. Their spears 
or gigs are plain sharp-pointed stec! 
rods with wood handles. As a rule two 
or three persons make up a party, but 
a party of five is not too large. In order 
to get a good catch they have to move 
quietly in shallow waters. The sport is 
said to be so interesting that one may 
walk miles without realizing it. 


Which Street is Widest? 


Take a good squint at the accompan- 
ing diagram of intersecting streets. Yes, 
you will say the streets are all of dif 
ferent widths, but before reading fur- 
ther take your rule and measure them 








ed 


To your surprise you will find they are 
all the same width. According to H. B. 
Smith, of Santa Rosa, N. Mex., who sent 
this in, the varices angles produce the 
optical illusion. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 37. A farmer had a field fenced in 
the form of an equilateral triangle from 
one corner of which he wished to cul 
off just one acre, using the shortes! 
fence possible. How far from the corner 
did he have to start the fence and was 
it straight or curved? Ans to No. 36— 
$45 per head; 90 cattle. 








Carter Taylor, 14, is a full fledged deputy 
sheriff in Cabell county, W. Va. His father 
is sheriff. 
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? “Whats Wrong Here ? 





All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
rrofit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
tbese pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 

It is said in this cartoon that drop by 
drop the dry law violations are eating 
away the 10 commandments. But the 


artist who drew it for an Augusta, Ga., 


paper did not stop to consider the fact 
that these commandments did not all 
begin with the words “Thou shalt not” 
as he has represented them. 

This man will wait a long time for 
this snail to get up to him. Snails trav- 
el slow enough when moving in the nor- 
mal way but when one tries to crawl 
along inside its shell there isn’t much 





hope. A snail carries its shell on its 
back as a rule but this one wants to be 
a little different. A Louisiana paper 
made this error. 

It’s so hot this summer that the rope 
with which the cat is pulling the brick 
has sagged down and is too lazy to 
straighten up. If you think this rope 
should be taut between the cat and the 








brick, you simply don’t know what a 
rope can be made to do. An artist on a 
Missouri paper thinks it’s better than 
no rope at all; you don’t have to “show” 
him. 

There are many kinds of cranks in the 
world but one of the hardest to get along 
with is one with the handle turned on 
the inside where it is terribly awkward 
to crank with, as in the first picture. 
This error was taken from a St. Louis 
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paper. We will go without ice cream 
before attempting to turn a freezer with 
a crank like this. In the second picture, 





which was taken from a bank ad in a 
Norfolk paper, the nails in the horse- 
shoe are driven in from the wrong side. 
No good luck in this shoe. 

In the first illustration we have a 
right hand and the plaster cast from 
which it is proposed to design a base- 
ball glove. In the second illustration 
the glove is shown—but lo and behold it 





is made for a left hand. This is a pretty 
tough joke on one of the biggest manu- 
facturers of athletic goods in the coun- 
try advertising in a very high-brow 
saturday evening magazine. 

We are afraid that the man in the 
first picture will have to wait a long 
time on that side of the door to have 
his tooth pulled. When someone opens 
the door it will swing toward him—the 
joints of the hinges are in plain view. 
The error appeared in a Missouri paper. 
In the second illustration, taken from a 


Hprorective 


EAE GISLATION 








Kansas paper, the rope at the bottom 
runs over the man’s leg, makes a com- 
plete turn, then suddenly changes its 
mind and reappears between the man’s 
legs as though it had come from under 
the man’s leg. If you don’t believe this 
is wrong get up on some high mountain 
and try it yourself, 





WILLS ICE CREAM FUND 
The will of the late Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, 
of Scotch Plains, N. J., provides a fund of 
$1000 for the purpose of giving one ice 
cream cone each year to 900 schoolchildren. 





} plainly and clearly the voice sounds. 








_makes an up-to-the-minute 
Phonograph out of your old oné 


or, $Z85 
only kon 





Factory 


Gives the New Tone and Volume 
‘of Latest New Phonographs 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your phono- 
graph. Now you can have the beautiful, natural, 
full-rounded tone of the expensive new ma- 
chines which are startling the world. Yet you 
need not buy a new oe if you have an 
old one. The reproducer is the HEART of any 
phonograph—and the New PHONIC reproducer 
makes your old phonograph like an entirely 
new one. Based on the new PHONIC principle. 
Makes you think the orchestra or artist is in 
the same room, 


Never Before Such Tone 


Tones never before heard are clearly distin- 
guished when the new PHONIC reproducer is 
used. Test it on an old record. Hear the dif- 
ference yourself. Listen to the deep low 
notes and the delicate high notes. Hear how 
Note the 
natural tone of the violin and the piano, and the 
absence of “tinny”? music. You will be amazed. 


Volume Without Distortion 


The new PHONIC reproducer is ideal for danc- 
ing or for home entertainments. Its volume is 
almost double that of the ordinary reproducer. 
Yet there is no distortion of sound. The new 
principle enables you to use even the very loud- 
est tone needles without the ear-splitting ef- 
fects of old reproducers. The new PHONIC 
is always mellow and natural. 


10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


You cannot realize how wonderful the New PHONIC is un- 
til you hear it. That is why we want to send it to you on 10 
days’ trial. Send no money now—just the coupon. Pay the 
postman only $3.85 plus a fewpennies postage when the New 
PHONIC arrives. Then if you are not delighted, send it 
back within 10 days and your money will be refunded. The 
low price is made possible by dealing direct with phono- 
graph owners. If sold in stores the price would be at least 
$7.50. Our price only $3.85. Over 350,000 people have dealt 
with us by mail. You take no risk. Mail coupon now for 
10 days’ trial. BE SURE TO STATE THE NAME OF 
PHONOGRAPH YOU OWN. 
Se eee eee eee SBS See eae eee eS 
NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc., Dept. 257, 
327 West 36th Street, New York 

Please send me a New PHONIC reproducer for 


pecnath athtacntiadémsdibbantt I will pay the postman $3.85 
plus few cents postage. If I 

am not satisfied after trial, I will return your reproducer 

within 10 days and you guarantee to refund my money. 
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Fruit for Breakfast 

Some housewives in preparing a 
bountiful breakfast of potatoes, meat, 
eggs and coffee often forget to provide 
one of the most important classes of 
food, fresh fruits. Strangely enough, 
farm women are more likely to make 
this mistake than city women, says Miss 
Ida M. Shilling, home economics expert. 
In some families where no heavy man- 
ual labor is done, the breakfast con- 
sists largely of fresh fruits, but the farm- 
er would feel mighty “hollow” before 
noon should he limit his morning meal 
to fruits only. Nevertheless fruit is.a 
welcome addition to a heavy meal of 
potatoes and eggs or sausage. 

Any fruit in season is good, says Miss 
Shilling. The farmer will undoubtedly 
have plenty of it during the strawberry 
season or while the fruits produced on 
the farm last, but when these are gone 
fruit seems to disappear from the table 
in many farm homes, It is regarded as 
an expensive luxury out of season. At 
this time grape-fruit, oranges or sliced 
bananas would add greatly to the zest 
of the morning meal. 

Farm children whose manual labor 
consists chiefly of such duties as shut- 
ting up the chicks at night and keeping 
the wood box full should not eat the 
heavy meals that their “daddy” does. A 
wholesomely cooked cereal, an Ooc- 
casional egg and plenty of milk and 
toast is an ideal morning meal for the 
small folks. 


Grinding May Injure Flour 


When the husband finds that the bread 
his wife bakes is not just what he thinks 
it ought to be, he should refrain from 
criticism until he finds out the cause, 
lest he do the good woman an injustice. 
It is possible that the trouble lies in the 
flour, not the baking. A couple of chem- 
ists at Stanford university, after consid- 
erable research, have come to the con- 
clusion that flour may be ground too 
fine. Too much grinding, they say, in- 
jures the starch in the grain, with the 
result that the bread rises too fast and 
then falls. Sometimes excessive grind- 
ing may even injure the gluten, which 
makes the dough elastice, thus making 
it hard to knead. 


The Granary Weevil 

The granary weevil, known for cen- 
turies as a pest of stored grain, may 
be killed when exposed for a few hours 
to a temperature of 155 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Although the weevil is very re- 
sistant to low temperatures, if the in- 
fested grain is sufficiently chilled by 
running from one bin to another, it can 
be protected from weevil attack. 

Sometimes the granary weevil is con- 
fused with the rice weevil, a much more 
destructive pest, but unlike the latter in 
that it possesses only rudimentary 
wings. It is thought to have originated 
either in Asia or the Mediterranean re- 
gion. This pest does not appear to 








thrive in tropical or semitropical cli- 
mates. Because of its habit of breeding 
in grains of all kinds, it has been car- 
ried by commerce to all parts of the 
civilized world. Apparently the weevil 
is not well equipped to meet present- 
day methods of handling and protecting 
grain, with the result that, in this coun- 
try at least, it is becoming of less im- 
portance as a pest in grain and grain 
products. 


Original Silver Foxes 

Years ago two Canadian trappers, 
Dalton and Oulton, captured a pair of 
silver foxes on Prince Edward Island. 
The National Fox Breeders Association 
says that all registered foxes in America 
—some 160,000—sprang from this first 
pair. The fox industry now consists 
of farms in 22 states and represents an 
investment of $100,000,000. 


Pressing Ties over Kettle 


Any man can do his own ironing with 
a device invented by J. D. Horton, of 
New York, according to the inventor. 
Neckties, he says, may be perfectly 
pressed by running them over the edge 
of his new teakettle steamer. The same 
device may be used to make old velvets, 





Simple Ironing Device 


ribbons, silks and satins look like new. 
This steamer can be attached over the 
spout of any teakettle. It has a narrow 
slotted mouth across which the necktie 
is drawn to make it come in contact 
with the steam from the boiling water 
in the kettle. The edges of the mouth 
are rounded so as to provide a smooth 
surface for ironing. This also dries 
the necktie or other material as it is 
drawn back and forth across the steam 
spout. 


Removing Skunk Odor 


Have you ever had the misfortune to 
get too close to an angry or a frightened 
skunk? If you have, you will recall 
what a hard time you had trying to rid 
your clothes of the odor. The persist- 
ence of skunk odor in anything touched 
by the fluid ejected from the scent 
glands is most remarkable. Clothing 
after contact with it is frequently en- 
tirely ruined. The biological survey 
says that washing in chloride of lime or 
gasoline will remove the odor from 
one’s hands, but the trouble with chl- 
oride of lime is that it will spoil the 
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colors of most fabrics. Washing clothe; 
with it to remove skunk odor is like 
burning down the chicken coop to ge; 
rid of lice. Probably the best plan fo, 
removing the odor from garments is ty 
wash them in gasoline or benzine ani 
then to expose them to the action of sup 
and wind. Another way is to bury the 
garment several days in moist soil. J,))- 
mersion in flowing water for a time wil| 
remove the odor from some fabrics, 


Cereal Growing in Alaska 

The popular conception of Alaska as 
a frozen, inhospitable wilderness, 
worthless for agricultural purposes, js 
giving way to a more favorable view 4s 
the result of experiments carried on by 
the agricultural experiment station of 
the territory. The Yukon, Tanana and 
Matanuska valleys have fully demon- 
strated their adaptability to grain grow- 
ing, and it is probable that the Susitna 
and Kuskokwim valleys also are suited 
for grain cultivation on a large scale, 
according to the department of agricul- 
ture. | 

By using hardy, early-maturing vari- 
eties of barley, oats, and spring wheal 
a considerable quantity of these grains 
is now produced. On the other hand, 
Southeastern Alaska, as a whole, is not 
suited to grain growing because heavy 
precipitation in late summer and fall 
renders it difficult to harvest the crops 
in good condition. Furthermore there 
are no extensive areas in this part of 
the territory which can be cleared and 
cultivated at a moderate cast. Hybriii- 
zation work with barley ahd oats has 
developed varieties superior to those 
formerly grown. Hybrid wheat obtain- 
ed by crossing Siberian No. 1, the ear!- 
iest wheat so far discovered, with vigor- 
ous varieties are expected to be better 
yielders than the Siberian parent and 
almost as early. As yet there has been 
developed no winter wheat sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the severity of Alas- 
kan winters, 


Proportions of Diet 


A pamphlet recently issued by the 
government says on the subject of pro- 
portions in the diet: “As a rule vege- 
tables and fruits furnish about 20 per 
cent of the fuel needed to keep the bod) 
and brain in perfect condition; meats, 
eggs, milk and similar foods, 25 per 
cent; cereal foods 25 per cent; sweets 10 
per cent, and fats 20 per cent.” 


Wear of Auto Tires 

According to the bureau of standards, 
it is internal friction rather than the 
compression of the car’s weight which 
causes most rubber tires on automobiles 
to wear out. When a machine is driven 
over a rough road the squeezing of the 
tires cause the layers of which the shoes 
are made to rub over one another. Heat 
is produced by this rubbing action and 
the life of the tire is greatly shortened 
as a result. 





A SNAPPY STORY 
I bought my girl some garters 
At Woolworth’s five-and-ten. 
She gave them to her mother— 
That’s the last I'll see of them. 
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Odd Accidents 


Mule Fell on Him. An injured mule 
fell dead on Elmer Mellinger, 27-year- 
old farmer, near Mt. Joy, Pa. The weight 
of the animal’s, body crushed Mellin- 
ger’s chest and he, too, died. 

















Bed Heater Costs a Life. Leonard 
Phelps of Philadelphia used his ingenu- 
ity to conduct the heat of a gas burner 
to his bed by means of pipes. The flame 
was extinguished by a gust of air and 
Phelps was asphyxiated while he slept. 





Too Precautious. Miss Annie Juliano 
of Philadelphia died as a result of her 
father’s precaution. He made a prac- 
tice of disconnecting the tube from the 
gas heater for his family’s protection. 
The daughter turned on the gas late at 
night, not knowing that the heater had 
been disconnected. 





Mouse Wrecks Auto. When a mouse 
crawled up the pants leg of Herman 
Stoeckel at International Falls, Minn., 
the man lost control of his car and it 
struck another machine. The impact 
brought spectators who killed the 
mouse, 





Pig Saves Own Life. San Antonio 
doctors were going to graft the skin of 
a pig on six-year-old Peter Leavell as a 
last hope of saving the child’s life. The 
boy was burned in a gasoline explosion. 
But the pig escaped from his pen and 
disappeared. It was the only one of a 
certain type, age and breed suitable for 
the operation. 





Fumes Kill Nuns. Three nuns at St. 
Joseph’s hospital at Dickman, N. Dak., 
were killed by the fumes in a room 
freshly woodstained. 





Initiation Costs Legs. As part of his 
initiation in a fraternity at the Potomac 
state normal school, Keyser, W. -Va., 
Hugh Bennett, son of Judge Jesse Ben- 
nett, was required to clamber over a 
moving freight train. He fell and lost 
both legs under the wheels. 

Still Death. Frank Leninger, 26, tried 
to outwit the law by brewing liquor in 
a cave reached by a passageway 50 feet 
long and 15 inches high. But fumes 
from the still in the pent-up hiding place 
caused an explosion which fatally in- 
jured Leninger. 


A Demonstration. Edgar McKenzie, 
12, of Alma, Ga., wanted to throw a 
stick of dynamite into a fireplace “to 
see what will happen.” “Go ahead,” said 
several persons. He did. Result: seven 
persons injured. 


Realistic Duel. The second act of Wag- 
ner’s “Die Walkure” calls for a ddel. 
Michael Bohnen and Rudolph Lauben- 
thal became too rough in crossing 
swords at the Metropolitan opera house, 
New York, and the former’s nose was 
split. 


Backs Over Wife. Mrs. Elinore Mitch- 
ell, 48, of Dayton, Ohio, was waiting for 
her husband to take her downtown to go 
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shopping. But he did not know she was . a - 
near and backed into her as he left the . 
This Is 


garage. He felt a jolt. Looking out he 
saw nothing and started the car again. 
All You 
Need for 





This time the front wheels passed over 
her body. She died several hours later. 

Fired and Shot. Mark Kemper, pupil 
in a Culpepper, Va., school, thought a 
pistol in his pocket was loaded with 
blank cartridges—until it went off. The 
bullet entered his leg and the flash set 








has given such 


For over 40 years nothing 
quick, sure relief to millions of Caterrh Suffer- 
tarrh Medicine. 


his clothing on fire. He now goes about ers as Hall’s Ca’ It consists of 
unarmed a healing Ointment and a Tonic which acts 
. through the blood on the mucous surfa 
. “ et thus reducing the inflammation. “I have sol 
Serious Joke. “Hands up!” said John Halil’s C Medicine since 1890 and used 
Kirschner, 28, of Brooklyn, as he walked = = lena tana 


into the butcher shop of John Selz in 
the same city. He meant it as a joke 
but Selz didn’t appreciate his humor 
and hit him with a meat cleaver. Kirsch- 
ner has sworn off practical jokes in the 
future. 


One combined treatment works like a a 
acle. Note how quickly sore nasal tissu 
the discharges stop; the ba bad breath th and 
and spitting cease. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your drug- 
5% If he hasn’t it send 85c to 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





SOME UNIMPROVED ENGLISH 


Newspapers that run syndicate articles 
claiming to help people in “improving their 
English” have to be watched or they will 
get their readers in wrong. For example 
one of these recent articles laid down the 
rule that you must not say “He lit the lamp” 
but must make it “He lighted the lamp.” 

It is true that “lighted” was the form 
most used in earlier times, and that is the 
form found in the Bible. Our dictionaries 
and other authorities also favor the use of 
“lighted” but the fact remains that the 
great majority of people use “lit,” and it 
is superseding the form “lighted.” 

Macauley, who was a, master of English, 
wrote: “the largest lamp is lit.” Browning 
used the form “the unlit lamp.” William 
Watson, another great poet, wrote “Who 
lit. the fire?” Thompson, still another Svar SBostetend Con 
poet who was supposed to know something $ So 
about good English, used the sentence “She Perfect ——— ee we Ot 


lit her glimmering tapers.” Ls. BRACH MFG. MFG. CO. 


Of course if you are preparing for a high 
Clothing Agents isi: st ne 


literary career and you think you can im- 
Work spare or full time. ake $25.00 to waee 60 


prove on the English of such writers as 
Macauley, Browning, Watson and Thompson 

weekly, All wool line. NEW LOW PRICES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Express prepaid. Big, new 


as well as that of most current writers and 
speakers—you may very well taboo the word 

“QUICK DISPLAY” outfitsent free toexperienced 

salesmen. Write and tell us what you have sold. Act quick. 


“lit” and always say and write “lighted.” 
THE OLD WOOLEN TAILORING CO., Dept.705 Chicago, ll. 
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makes rt easy 


150291002 Weekly 
Selling Shirts Direct to Wearer. 


No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. Established 1885, 
Represent a real manufacturer. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS. S60 Broadway. New York 
OA I IAL II NE 









SOLDERALL ail 


METAL SOLDER IN PASTE FORM yy 
Electrical Connection 














But for just ordinary, average people “lit” 
will do very well; it is shorter and easier 










































to say than “lighted” and in the develop- 
ment of language the tendency is always 
in that direction. 





AGENTS s:i FREE 22°52 
Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Our THREE LEADERS 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—For the women of the 

household—Woman’s Home Companion is the most sat- 

isfying magazine America has ever produced. It 

is even more than a magazine—rather an 

institution in over two million homes, where 

it serves woman’s every interest. _ Edited 
by a woman. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE—The mirror of 
America’s teeming life, bringing you fas- 
cinating true life stories of the nation’s 
leading men and women of achievements— 
the outstanding personalities of business, 
stage, literature, science. Unsurpassed for 
its timely special articles, fiction, humor 
and pictures. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Brilliant fiction by 
the foremost writers, non-partisan reviews 
and reports of national and international 
events, all the sports, pictures, personalities. Newsy, lively, full of impetus. Collier’s 
is one of the most dependable, the most human, and most widely quoted weeklies. 


At Special Prices in Combination with the Pathfinder 
Woman's Home Companion $2.15 $3.40 Collier’s Weekly $2.65 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder . 
p Collier’s Week’ 
Woman’s Home Companion $3.90 Ameriean aitagazine $4.65 Woman's Gene Companion $3.65 
The Pathfin The Pathfinder 
Send order to 


pmeres Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
By adding 15c te any club you can get weak & Fireside one whole year. 
The PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Pathfinder Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


\ 









American Magazine 
The Pathfinder 


Collier’s Weekly 
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Summer Fashions 
































For descriptions of Fashions see next page 
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Navajos Greatest Sand- Painters 


The secrets of one of the most an- 
cient arts of the Americas and one of the 
least known in the whole world have 
been given to an American painter. This 
art is sand-painting. The Navajo In- 
dians are said to be the best sand-paint- 
ers in the world. The origin of the art 
is lost, but it is believed that it remains 
in the same form it had when it was first 
practiced. In sand-painting the shaman 
or medicine man of the tribe spreads 
for himself a “canvas” of snow-white 
sand, upon which he draws with col- 
ored sands a picture symbolizing some 
story taken from tribal legends or my- 
thology. 


According to Mrs. Laura Adams Ar- 
mer, American painter, who is. said to be 
the first white person to be permitted 
to see the chief shaman of the Navajos 
making a sand picture, these paintings 
are actually religious symbols. They are 
still made by the Pueblo tribes of Mexico 
and Arizona, the Apaches of those two 
states, the Navajos, and in cruder form 
by the Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Black- 
feet. The object of painting with sand, 
says this authority, is first of all reli- 
gious; second, symbolical; and thirdly, 
to cure illness of one or more members 
of the tribe. Every step from the prep- 
aration of the colored sands to the com- 
pletion of the picture is a very serious 
ceremonial. 


Among the materials used for this art 
are charcoal and white, yellow and red 
sandstone. These materials are all mix- 
ed and prepared before the actual paint- 
ing begins. Because of the nature of the 
paintings they have to be made on a 
flat surface. Thus the floor of a tent or 
building is usually the “canvas.” How- 
ev r, they are sometimes painted in the 
open, on rocks etc. First of all the floor 
is swept four times, once to the north, 
once to the south, once to the east and 
once to the west. During the sweeping 
a slow chant is kept up in an undertone. 
When the sweeping is finished, white, 
wind-blown sand is spread evenly, 
about one inch deep, on a floor space 
about eight feet long by six feet wide. 
Then this sand is smoothed down with 
a specially curved stick which the sha- 
man carries in his sash. When this is 
done the medicine man delivers an in- 
vocation over it, which is a call to the 
winds not to disturb the sand and a 
prayer to the gods to grant success in 
making the picture. 

After the sandstone and charcoal have 
been ground to a powder the shaman 
pours them into separate piles—black, 
red, yellow and white. A brown pile 
is then made by mixing certain portions 
of the red, yellow and black. Another 
pile, which has a bluish gray color, is 
made by mixing white, yellow and black. 
As each pile is completed a chant is 
made over it. For the actual painting of 
the picture the shaman begins near the 
center of the level bed of white sand 
on the floor and works outward. When 
desiring a certain color he simply reach- 
es to that pile, takes a pinch of it and 
allows the grains to run slowly and thin- 


ly between his thumb and first and sec- 
ond fingers onto the spot where he de- 
sires that color. 

According to Navajo tradition the 
wind commanded that the first sand 
painting be made. It was made by the 
legendary “Pollen Boy” who was com- 
manded to depict his adventures 
through this medium. As the legend 
goes the boy was swallowed up by the 
earth. It was in answer to his parents’ 
calls that two dragon-flies told them 
they could find the boy in the hole that 
yawned in the earth at their feet. The 
grandfather of the boy went down the 
hole in search of him and found him in 
the watery abode of a number of huge 
serpents. When the grandfather de- 
manded the release of the boy the ser- 
pents replied that he had been withthem 
four days, they had grown to love him 
and would not part with him. This 
made the grandfather sore so he built a 
large fire that filled the hole with so 
much smoke the serpents were made un- 
comfortable. When they asked that the 
fire be extinguished the grandfather re- 
plied that he would only make the 
smoke abate when they gave the boy 
back. So a bargain was made and the 
boy was brought back to his parents. 
It was then that the wind spoke to him, 
commanding him to make a sand-paint- 
ing with the four clouds for the colors; 
with the four sacred plants, and the 
birds and the two faithful dragon-flies 
as the guardians of the eastern entrance. 
In this way the first sand-painting was 
ordered designed and made. 


It was a copy of this first sand-paint- 
ing made by the Navajos thousands of 
years ago that was made for Mrs. Armer. 
She says the whole painting or picture 
is a nature story of heaven and earth 
and their inter-relation. It depicts the 
action of the sky elements—clouds, 
winds, birds and feathers—upon earth 
elements for the purpose of fertilizing 
the earth and causing it to bring forth 
the sacred plants and the rainbow, 
which with its feet touching the earth 
at one end spans in a beautiful arch the 
heavens until its forehead rests upon the 
earth at the other end. Mrs. Armer 
suggests that from the name—“the Pol- 
len Boy”—the legend is probably astory 
of the summer time, when pollen is in 
bloom, dragon-flies in the air, clouds in 
tl . skies, and the brilliant, hopeful rain- 
bow over all. She thinks that the 
“grandfather” in the story may be the 
sun, the enemy of darkness, water, cold 
and death, who descended into the hole 
and rescued the “Pollen Boy” from the 
serpents, 


FASHION’S NEW HOSIERY 


Women will have a larger variety of 
colors to select from when buying their 
fall hosiery this year. Eight new colors, 
says the Color Card Association of New 
York, will be introduced at that time. 
All these will be in addition to the 14 
other tried and fashionable shades now 
so popular. The new colors show 4 
tendency. toward deeper and richer 
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Descriptions of Summer Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


5508—A Charming Frock.—7 Sizes: 3. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 i h size requires 3% 
yards of 40 inch crepe, and % yard "of 40 inch georgette. 
” 5518—A Pretty Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. An 
12 year size requires 3 yards of 40 inch material with 4% 

i of contrasting material for yoke portions and five 
inch fold at lower edge of the skirt, if made without 
F If made with sleeves as in the small view and of 
ne material 4% yards is required. 

5531—A Pretty Frock.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
A 6 year size requires 2% yards of 36 inch material, with 
Py yard of contrasting material. If peasant sleeves are 
omitted % yard of contrasting material is required. 

55 33—A Simple ‘Pretty Frock.—4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 
o) years. A 16 year size requires 3% yards of 40 inch 
material, if made with long sleeves. If with short sl 
344, yards will be required. 

5525—A Stylish Frock.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
A 10 year size requires 2% yards of 32 inch material with 

ard of other material. 

Be Lope: Tap Night Gown.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
ium, 38 Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
By oi Medium size requires 4 yards of 36 inch 

t rah 
{633—A Popular Model.—6 Sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. A 10 year size requires 3% yards of 36 inch material. 


y 
i 
gleeves 
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USE THIS COUPON 

in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 

The price of the petenér patterns Is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for the oc it season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
12 ae 

Sen order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
wininaien Dd. C. 

Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 


if you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and sddress on lines below. 

a 
Name.. 
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B. B. CB Beccccccccccccccs eecevccesccs enetsecceecdec 


HEALS THE SKIN 























ROBERTS LABORATORIES, Dept. R-1 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


188 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
Restored to Its 


Gray Hair Original Color 


Wonderful new y Pear « hair to original 
color. Applied to sealp not to hair. Restores original shade 
so naturally your friends cannot notice change. Does not 
streak or crack hair. Will not wash off or fade. Hair 
keeps uniform color always. Does not get gray at roots. 
Same clean liquid used for all cases. No sample of hair 





needed. REVA. also acts as hair 
tonie. Overcomes dandruff. Thou- F: ree Book 
nds have used successfully. Satis- 





ory results guaranteed. No obligations. WRITE TODAY! 
REVA CORPORATION, 1700Wilson Av.,Dp.15-A, Chicago, Hl. 
oped and and one enlargement 


prints 
KODAK from best “ain, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 
herbs. t FREE. 


Earn $5 Day ae eriae waren. COMA. 
For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 


Woman’s Home Companion $2.15 


Cay a $1.60 
Pictorial Review $2.15 

$2.35 
The Pathfinder 91.20 


The Pathfinder 
Christian Herald 
‘Not Good Outside 48 States 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





phe poe a trial offer, one film devel- 





oe Sook reens , roots. 


























Woman’s World 
The Pathfinder 


American Needlewoman 
Mother’s Home Life 
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tones of gray and tan. It is claimed 
that they ure especially designed to 
blend artistically into the new fall cos- 
tume shades, which include Chanel reds, 
deep greens, glowing browns, grays and 
new blues. Then, too, they are intended 
to set off the new shoe shades of plaza 
gray, Marsala, rose beige, stroller tan 
and Hampstead brown. 

The new colors are Dorado, parch- 
ment, Alesan, Muscade, peach-bloom, 
Irish mauve, evenglow and blue fox. 
Dorado is a distinctive Spanish color 
which is like the deep gleam of golden 
wheat. Parchment is the authentic 
parchment shoe shade. Alesan is a 
bisque the color of colts of the Alesan 
breed. Although the evenglow, a light 
castor shade with a decidely mauve un- 
dertone suggestive of twilight just after 
sunset, is predicted to be one of the 
most popular colors, it is believed that 
the peachbloom, the elusive tone of the 
bloom on the peach, and the Irish 
mauve, with its grayish violet hue and 
tint of dew-silvered iris, will be just 
as popular. The blue fox is simply a 
standardization of that popular shade. 

The 14 shades now popular and which 
are to be carried over for the fall season 
(in case you do not already know them) 
include: nude, peach, sunset, blush, 
champagne, grain, bran, French nude, 
moonlight, piping rock, dove, gray, 
shadow and mauve taupe. The associa- 
tion has also developed a chart of color 
harmonies showing which of the new 
shades of hosiery, costumes, shoes and 
millinery may be worn together. 


' WILL SKIRTS DISAPPEAR 


Booth Tarkington, the Hoosier state’s 
favorite novelist, talking at a Maine 
summer resort recently, declared that 
50 years from now skirts as an article 
of women’s apparel will have disap- 
peared entirely. He said: “The skirt, or 
what passes for it, is merely a relic, a 
vestige. There is no real reason why 
it should continue to exist. I expect 
to see the time when all women will 
habitually wear garments approximate- 
ly the same as those worn by men. The 
element of modesty does not enter into 
it at all. Women are now determined 
to be on an equality with men in every 
particular.” It is his opinion that some 
day America will be completely de- 
skirted. 





THE “YOUNGEST” GRANDMOTHER 


Mrs. J. A. Mathnae, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., claims the honor of being the “young- 
est” grandmother in that state, where there 
was considerable rivalry among the can- 
didates for the “title.” Although 35 now, 
she was only 32 when a son was born to 
her daughter, Mrs. Robert Zirkle. 


HORRORS! 





JUST IMAGINE IT— 

While Mrs. Arthur Whifler, of Burlin- 
game, Cal., was taking her morning bath 
a 24-inch snake glided into the tub with 
her. It arrived in the water that came 
from the faucet. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Be not a witness against thy neighbour 
without cause; and deceive not with thy 
lips.—Proverbs 24:28, 
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A Wise Woman 


Trains Her 
Bowels,/ 


When elimination is 
perfect, there is seldom 
anacheorailment.Even 
the complexion shows 
what a little calcium 
does for the system. 
Do you know thatonly 
an occasional tiny wa- 
fer of calcium will soon 
have your bowels mov- 
ing every day, of their 
ownaccord? Howmuch 
better than salts that 
sicken—and heat the 
blood! 

Calcium keeps you fas- 
tidiously clean inside, 
andgivesaskinyouread 
about! Aska physician. 


Free / 


Almost every pa 
store in America has 
Stuart’s calcium wafers 
instock. They costonly 
a dime! Or write for a 
free box postpaid by 
F.A. Stuart Co., Dep’t. 
C16, Marshall, "Mich. 


STUART'S 


CALCIUM WAFERS 














or Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


How to Relieve Worst Attacks. A 
Method Startling in Its 
Wonderful Effect. 


TRY IT FREE 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke 
as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried what you thought was the best 
skill known to cope with the most terrible 
attacks of Asthma, if you are discouraged 
beyond hope, send for this free trial. 

it is the only way you can ever know 
what progress is doing for you in spite of 
all your past disappointments in your 
search for freedom from Asthma. So send 
for this free trial. Do it now. This notice 
is published that every sufferer may par- 
ticipate in this progressive method and first 
try the treatment free that is now known 
to thousands as the greatest boon that ever 
came into their lives. Send coupon today. 
Don’t wait. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room s096 -D, 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 


ee 


ee 
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|The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
gent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be held during 1926. Much 
= the best territory still unassigned. Many 

make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 

full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 

nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 

county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 

also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
ee | by Sy ae F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
ew Yor! 


Addr 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents 














Not Responsible for Other “Pathfinders” 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., of Washington, D. C., 
gives netice to the public that ite sole activity is the 
iesuance of the Pathfinder weekly. It has no comnec- 
tion with any other coneern or produet using the name 
and it een accept no responsibility for auto tires, 
revolvers, watches, eigars, oil or other steck, magazines 
ete. which are offered under the name. We shall be 
ebliged if readers will notify ws at once of cases where 
the mame is being employed by others in such a way 
as to mislead the publie er injure the good-will 
@ the Pathfinder. 














ye ee ea 
The Purity of Cuticura 
Makes It Unexcelled 


For All Toilet Purposes 


a we eT eT eT a ee | 


AND HAY FEVER 
STOPPED 729 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
leof oe ye ET on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 


cures send me $1 cancels the charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bide, § St. Marys, Kansas 


(Send for swor: 
$11.80 DAILY in Advance {367305 srr proof) 
sured Hosiery, 57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months. ° 

capital or experience required. You — A take orders. We deliver 
and overs ee ‘ou can deliver. suit yoursel Credit given. PAY YOU 
AILY. Dy bonne be besides.We urnish sample: s. Spare time will do. 
MACHOCHEE EXTILE CO., CARD 24913, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 

a patent patch for instantly roy leaks in al 
utensils. Sample package free = 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


our new Househol d Cleaning 
Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 


HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St.. Fairfield, lowa 
A : Sell Every-day Necessities; 








big repeaters, big profits. Permanent bus- 
iness easily established. FREE sample case. 
Standard Drug Co., Dept. 108, 1201 Race, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REAL SELLING SENSATION 


Tremendous earnings whole or go Patented Hot — 
Bottle. Invention needed everywher Big commissions 


re. 
bonus. We deliver. Write quick. C-76, Lost CORP. MIDDLEBORO, wass. 


AND EASY SALES. Every Owner Buys 

| MONEY < - d Initials for hisauto. You charge $1.50, make 
fi Ten orders daily easy. Wrile for particulars and 

free samples. Amastann Menegram Co., Dpt.52,East Orange, N. J. 


HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS or OPERATIONS. Keep “fit” 














phys si¢ ally and mentally naturally. Send $1, halfits 
cost, for my book, *“Quackery Exposed” and for Diagnosis Sheets. 
R. W. E. GORDON, Ph. D., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





AGENTS OVER 100%! f:h.ass 


each. Make $13 dozen, Sales outfitfree. 
Trial sample $1 C.0.D. Economy Sales, 2009 Boston, Mass. 


USED ONDENCE COURSES of al! schools sold 
on repurchase basis. Money back guaranteee. Barguin 
lists free. (Courses bought) lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE $50 pany 


We start you, furnish 


ing everything. Distributors, Dpt 170, 609 Division,Chicago 

furnish auto and expenses to in- 
We Pay $48 a Week troduce our Soap and Washing 
Powder. BUSS-BEACH CO., Dpt. A34,Chippewa Falls. Wis. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED {.\<"coam risnen 


MFG, CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 























66 MILES on 1 GALLON cxosiver 


All autos. 1 free to advertise. Critchlow, J-24. Wheaton, [ll. 
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Letters from Readers 


Stars Seen from Well 

Your article about seeing stars on a 
clear day from a deep well or shaft or 
canyon interested me very much. One 
writer quoted in the article said that 
from such a place stars could be seen 
clearly during the day. I read some- 
where that the U. S. naval observatory 
does not accept this view. The article I 
read was to the effect that, although 
there was formerly a. widespread belief 
that stars could be seen in the daytime 
from the bottom of a deep well or mine 
shaft nearly as well as they can be seen 
at night, this belief is now generally 
recognized by scientists as being with- 
out foundation. Perhaps some of the 
Pathfinder readers have had actual ex- 
perience in testing out this proposition. 
—William Ferris, Chicago. 








The Belled Buzzard 


I read your story of the long-ago and 
mysterious belled buzzard. I wish to 
tell you that I myself, when but a boy, 
found this buzzard nesting in a large 
hollow stump about seven miles north- 
east of Lineville, lowa. Telling a neigh- 
bor, a Mr. Noah Collier, he conceived 
the idea of our belling the buzzard. The 
bell was placed on the bird one Sunday 
morning. In addition to the wire around 
the neck the bell was also supported 
by strips of red flannel sewed on around 
the buzzard’s body before and behind 
the wings. I was then a small boy 
and was so interested in this buzzard’s 
nest in the big hollow stump down in 
the native timber that I made trips every 
Sunday to the nest and was amazed to 
see two young buzzards as white as 
snow until they were larger than an old 
chicken hen. After we belled the old 
buzzard she continued flying about the 
vicinity the rest of that spring and sum- 
mer, causing a great deal of comment 
by all who chanced to hear her flying 
over and several local papers made men- 
tion of the buzzard with bells. We wait- 
ed and watched the return of this 
strange belled bird and she returned 
every spring until I was 16 years old at 
which time I left Iowa for the West to 
seek health which I have gained in 
Colorado’s wonder climate. When this 
buzzard flew about, crows, hawks and 
all wild bird life flew away as fast 
as they could in great fear of it. We 
were sorry afterward for Mr. Collier 
said it would leave the nesting place and 
be so lonely. I remember he said when 
we turned her loose, “Now go and ring 
out your bell of liberty to all the earth.” 
—E. E. Garton, Grover, Colo. 


How Pineapples Grow 


Pineapples grow on a plant about 12 
inches from the ground. One plant 
bears one apple, and several sprouts or 
suckers grow out from the base. These 
suckers are pulled off and planted. It 
requires one year to produce an apple 
from the sprout. Also the top of the 
apple can be cut off and planted, and in 
18 monuths it will produce a fruit. A 
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bloom first appears which has a pleas- 
ing reddish color, but no stem. The old 
plant is pulled up after bearing. By. 
nanas grow in a similar manner, though 
the bush reaches a height of six feet,— 
Robert O’Neal, Tampa, Fla. 


~~ 
Protection Against Bees 


Some years ago I was in a flower gar- 
den with two friends named Lane, of 
Virginia, and-Taylor, of Towa. There 
were many bees busy on the flowers and 
Mr. Lane made the statement that they 
couldn’t sting if the person held his 
breath. I doubted it. He then stepped 
over to a flower, pinched his nose be- 
tween his fingers and shut his mouth, 
reaching out and catching a bumblebee 
between his finger and thumb. This 
bee immediately began to thrust forth 
its stinger, but it slid along his flesh 
like it was glass, and seemed to be un- 
able to penetrate the flesh. He held the 


_bee against his bare arm, but was not 


stung, and then he crushed the insect 
and dropped it, holding his nose and 
keeping his mouth shut all the time. Mr. 
Taylor then stepped forward, held his 
nose, shut his mouth and picked off a 
honeybee. He held it up between his 
fingers and interestingly watched its 
futile efforts to penetrate his flesh with 


. the stinger, and was so “set up” in get- 


ting ahead of the bee that he said: “Aha! 
E-e-e-Ow!” For just as he got out the 
“Aha!” the stinger penetrated his finger, 
with the usual result when you come in 
contact with the business end of a bee. 
I was convinced that if the breath is 
properly held the bee cannot sting, but | 
did not pick off any bees myself to ex- 
periment with on this occasion; in fact 
I have never tried it—T. W. Richard- 
son, Bedford, Va. oe 


In regards to whether bees can sting 
when one is holding his breath, I claim 
this is all popycock and nonsense. | 
am handling them daily and they sting 
whether one is breathing or holding his 
breath. I have tried it. Those who say 
to the contrary, if they will try it again, 
will notice that perhaps it is because 
some people do not excite bees as others 
do. Bees hold a human being as friend 
or master. They can be controlled but 
not tamed.—M. S. Phillippe, El Centro, 
Cal. poe 

In the May 22nd issue somebody says 
that holding his breath when attacked 
by bees and hornets has helped him out 
of many bad places, and may help oth- 
ers. I tried out his theory about hornets 
not stinging while the breath is held, 
and believe me, buddy, I will never try 
it again. I was stung twice on the left 
arm, once on the right hand, and I for- 
get how many times I was stung in the 
face, as they came too fast to count, but 
my left eye was closed, and the one that 
hit me on the nose made me-feel as if 
a high-powered airplane had hit me. | 
was helped out of a “bad place” all 
right, but otherwise than by holding my 
breath. I will not try the bees and yel- 
low jackets. I will take the gentleman's 
word for them.—J. W. Stubbs, Okeecho- 
bee, Fla. 
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ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Winter’s Reading 
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Stop Wheezing and Sneezing 


Quick as Lightning ——>s—B—2-——No Waiting 
All Asthma. May Fever, Bronchitis and Catasth Vanishes. 
Difficult breathing—burning, itching oughing—in 
fact, everything cleared away by the old and reliable Atlas 
Treatment. Recommended everywhere. Miss B. Hubbard 
of Mobile, Ala. says: “Finest Medicine in the World." We 
will prove itis the best by sending a $1 supply FREE to 
all sufferers who write us today, giving name, age and 
description of trouble. 


Atias Medic Co., 3177 Byers Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y: 
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Or Sruft Habit 


TOBACCO cr erocne Pay 


fev i Or No Pay 
ee re 
$00.00 000 Men = fan ti ween. Superba Co. N.T.10 Baltimore, Md. 


COU GH STOPPED OR NO PAY. 


Write for free booklet 
ae how it is done, 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO., 5 Benson Bidg., Nashville, Tenn, 
DO SOME MEN SUCCEED and others 
Ww 4 ? Richard Florian’s story will interest 
U. Write today for free copy. 

Harrison & sheodtadh » 360 Wilcox Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
D EAF! y lowest cost; unlimited guarantee. Used by 
judges, teachers etc. WRITE TODAY. 

American Earphone Co., 10 E; 43 St. (A) N. ¥. Agis. Wanted. 


PROGRESSIVE reach 600,000 families in U. S. with your mer- 
Write for sample copy now. 
» Chicago. Ill. 











Now hear. New, automatic, non-electrical: 





chandising offer or agency proposition at only 
ADVERTISE J.P. Geiger, 6538 N. Maplewood Av 


60 cents line. 
PROTECT YOUR PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
in case of infringement. Guaranteed by 
ttrongest bonding company, surplus $4,000,000. Patent & Trade- 
mark Protection Co., Drawer 1345Z, St. Louis, Mo. 


btai d. In- 
Patents—Trademarks °°'3'2°4," 
0. A. Michel, Registered Att’y., Box 624Z, St. Louis, Mo. 














Don’t Miss This 


All for One Full Year 
People’s Home Journal 
McCall’ 


$s 
The Pathfinder 
Regular Price $2.50; Our Special Price 


$1.75 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE | PATHFINDER 
Newspaper Views 


Omaha World Herald—About the only 
thing Iowans can agree on is the height 
of their corn. 


Detroit News—The old-fashioned whittler 
who carved watch charms out of peach 
stones is now building breakfast nooks. 











Birmingham News—Nothing works out 
right. In a town where you can park as 
long as you want to, there is no reason 
why you should want to. 


Buffalo News—You’ve got to say one 
thing for Pennsylvania: she has no “cheap 
politicians.” 





Waycross Journal-Herald—It has always 
been said “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” but it remained for a house com- 
mittee hearing to prove that an ink well 
will raise the biggest welt on an opponent’s 
forehead. 





Dayton. News—There is a strong suspi- 
cion that the golf stocking fad was started 
by a manufacturer who had a large left-over 
stock of bicycle stockings when the vogue 
of the bicycle ended suddenly. 


Bridgeport Star—We shan’t take sides in 
Poland until one side comes out heart and 
soul for simplified spelling of Polish words 
and names. 





Life—Among the unsung heroes is the 
self-made father who is working his son’s 
way through college. 


Canton News—Plans have been made to 
add 250 additional second lieutenants to the 
army, which makes one wonder what be- 
came of the war surplus. 


Syracuse Herald—Who will be the first to 
go under the north pole in a submarine? 
That’s the only big polar thrill left. 


Osborne Enterprise—They tell us that the 
same man. who can “hole in one” is not 
the same one who can make a hill of beans 
in six. 

Florence Herald—A wise judge recently 
ruled that what a woman wears is imma- 
terial. Anyone can see through that. 





WORRIED ABOUT HENRY 


It is said of Henry Ford, who was one of 
three brothers, that in his youth he was 
the only member of the family about whom 
his father had to worry. The father con- 
fided to a Detroit banker that “Will and 
John are all right, but I’m worried about 
Henry’s future.” 

Presumably this father long ago passed 
to his reward. If from his present home he 
can look down upon this son, whose wealth 
has been rated as high as $2,000,000,000, the 
thought must be borne in upon him that 
parents don’t always know as much about 
their children as they think they do— 
Philadelphia Record. 





NEW WORLD TRAVEL RECORDS? 

Edward Davis, eight, of Cadiz, Ohio, want- 
ed to see his mother who was in Wheeling, 
W. Va., 25 miles away. So he got out his 
scooter and made the trip in five hours. 
He was afraid to hail passing motorists 
lest they return him to his sister. Bessie 
Hall, 18, got stranded with a small show in 
Piqua, Ohio. She put on her roller skates 
and started for her home in Huntington, 
W. Va., but she took the road to Toledo by 
mistake and skated 35 miles in the wrong 
direction before Wapakoneta, Ohio, offi- 
cials found her, footsore and nearly ex- 
hausted. They paid her railroad fare to 



























Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry; 
Psychology, et Business. 
and 40 other subjects 
either High School or College 
Credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago” 
51 EllisHall CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘LUCID INTERVALS 








There are dangers and dangers. A West- 
erner, out shooting rabbits with an East- 
erner, said: “This is pretty tame work. 
Out West, where we shoot bears and 
mountain lions, there’s a spice of danger to 
the sport.” 

“So,” said the Easterner, “you like dan- 
ger with your shooting, do you? Well, then, 
you must go with my brother-in-law some 
day. Last week he shot his cousin.” 


Teacher—How would you tell the height 
of a tower by means of a barometer? 

Student—I’d lower the barometer from 
the top of the tower and then measure 
the rope. 


“Mother,” said Bobby, “did youtell father 
that I wanted a radio set?” 

“Yes, dear, but he said he couldn’t afford 
ky 

“I knew he’d say that. What did you do 
then?” 

“I told him how much you desired it and 
argued in favor of it, but ’twas no use.” 

“Argued! Oh, mother, if it’d been some- 
thng you wanted yourself you’d gone into 
*sterics and then you’d got it.” 


“Where ‘have you been?” 

“Fishing.” 

“Catch anything?” 

“Didn’t expect to. I mentioned fishing 
merely as an excuse for getting off to my- 
self.” 


The driver of an ancient flivver had lost 
his bearings on a dark and stormy night 
and was desperately scanning his dilapi- 
dated road map. 

“Well?” he mused to himself, pointing to 
a place on the map, “if that’s Cooneville 
Center, I’m all right, but if it’s a fly speck 
—heaven help me!” 


Jones—So I was talking in my sleep last 
night, eh? That’s strange. I was dreaming 
of your mother. 

Mrs. Jones—Why is it strange? 

Jones—I don’t see how I got a chance to 
say a word. 
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Dentist—I am going to perform a slight 
operation, but I will make you unconscious 
of it. 

Patient—All right, Doc; and give me some 
of the same stuff when you present your 
bill—Paris Rire. 


Housewife, to Delivery Boy—Why don’t 
you wipe your feet before coming in? 

Boy—’Cause it would take too long to pull 
off me shoes. 


“See here,” said the angry visitor to the 
reporter, “what do you mean by inserting 
the derisive expression ‘Applesauce’ in pa- 
renthesis in my speech?” 

“*Applesauce’? Great Scott, man. I wrote 
‘Applause.’ ” 


The play was of the most wildly melo- 
dramatic cheracter, but the great scene was 
that in which the hero, oppressed but in- 
domitable, confronts the sneeringly tri- 
umphant villain. 

’ “Sir Marmaduke,” he exclaimed, “you 


have reduced me to beggary, broken the 
heart of my aged mother, and eloped with 
my wife. But beware! Don’t go too far.” 


“I’m saving up for a trip abroad this 
summer,” 

“Indeed. How are you getting on?” 

“Fine! I’ve already got enough for the 
tips, and as soon as I can scare up traveling 
expenses I’m off.” 





How it would be if men were to enter- 
tain their friends as women do.—Puck. 


“Hey, Bill, I hear you’ve bought a home!” 
“Sure thing.” 

“How long have you been living in it?” 
“Two payments!” 


“The man I marry must have common 
sense.” 
“He won’t, darling!” 


A good-natured traveler asked a Pull- 
man porter the amount of his average tip. 
The Negro replied that the average amount 
was $1. The man handed him a $1 bill. 

The porter caressed the bill affectionately 
and said: “Yassuh, boss, but you is de fust 
puhson what has come up to the average.” 


“What is the matter?” 

“IT am a child novelist. My novels sold 
readily until I reached my present age of 
10. Now they say yam too old to interest 
the public with novels.” 

“Then peddle your reminiscences. 


“De collection dis mornin’,” said the Ne- 
gro minister, “am foh de purpose ob mak- 
in’ up de deficit in yoh pastor’s salary. De 
choir will now sing—and will go on singin’ 
till de full amount am realized.” 


Mrs. Youngbride (in tears) —G-George has 
left me b-because of you. 

Her Mother—Good gracious, child! I’m 
sure I never gave him any encouragement. 


He—Hadn’t you better put something 
round you? 
She—Hadn’t you? 


Moe—Sol made a mistek when he vent in 
the cloding piziness, 

Joe—For vy? 

Moe—He opened in a really fireproof 
building. 


A young husband criticized the biscuits 
his bride served him for breakfast, em- 
ploying the usual stereotyped comparison. 
Instead of weeping, as some brides would, 
she got busy and as a result of her work 
she set before him the next morning a plate 
of hot biscuits alleged to be the real thing. 

“Now, you’ve got it,” he exclaimed, de- 
lightedly as he sampled the new lot. “These 
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are exactly like mother used to make. How 
did you happen to hit upon the recipe?” 

“It’s no great secret,” said his wife wit) 
glittering eyes. “I put in oleo instead of 
butter, used cold storege eggs, dropped a }it 
of alum in the flour and adulterated the 
milk. Remember, sweetheart, that mothe, 
lived before the enactment of the pure 
food law.” 





“Dey had to t’row water on Sam John- 
son’s face at his wife’s funeral,” volunteered 
a recent mourner. 

“Dasso? He done fainted?” asked 4 
friend. 

“No, indeedy. He’s jes’ an uncommonly 
soun’ sleeper.” 


A woman had spent an afternoon listen- 
ing to the detailed accounts of her friend’s 
illness, real or imaginary. 

When asked where she ‘had been, she re- 
plied: “I thought I was going to a tea 
party, but found it was an organ recital !” 


He—Don’t you remember me? I rescued 
you from drowning at Newport. 

She (sweetly)—Really? How stupid of 
me! But of course one cannot remember 
all the young men who rescue one. 


“A’ hear that your wife is dead,” said 
Sandy to his friend. 

“Aye,” replied Donald, “she slippit awa’ 
on Monday.” 

“A’m sorry to hear that. 
funeral?” 

“Next Monday.” 

“Next Monday?” 

“Yes. It’s like this,” answered Donald. 
“The day we were married she says tae me, 
‘Donald,’ says she, ‘you and me will hae a 
nice quiet week together,’ and, Sandy, we're 
gettin’ it noo.” 


When is the 


Young Lady—It seems to me that you 
have a very keen sense of the comical. 

The Snob (visibly flattered)—Yes, I can- 
not deny the fact. How have you discoy- 
ered it? 

Young Lady—I saw you smiling at your- 
self in the mirror. 








New Lodger—By the way, Mrs. Miggs—er 
—I have a few little idiosyncrasies, 

Landlady—That’ll be all right, sir; I’ll see 
that they are carefully dusted.—London 
Humorist. 





She—I’ll never marry a man whose for- 
tune hasn’t at least five ciphers in it. 

He (exultingly)—Oh, darling! mine’s all 
ciphers. 


“Ah, well,” moralized the moralizer, 
“somewhere behind the clouds the sun is 
shining.” 

“Maybe,” demoralized the demoralizer 
“And under the sea is land, but that doesn't 
help a guy when he falls overboard.” 


Father—When I was your age, son, | 
was glad to get dry bread to eat. 

Bright five-year-old—You’re much better 
off now that you are living with us, aren! 
you, Daddy? 


Teacher—Use the right verb in this sen- 
tence—“The toast was drank in silence.” 
Pupil—The toast was ate in silence. 











